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room, looking through her tears at the deserted bed, of 
which the outlines were fading more and more in the 
shades of evening. 

* * * * » 

“Well, and the little girl? where have you left her?” 
asked La Rosa, a moment after, of her old man, as she 
called him. ; 

“Madda? was she upstairs? Stay! I did not see her. 
What a brute Iam!” cried the old man, whose name was 
Ceccherini, striking his forehead. “I will run up and fetch 
her; she must not remain alone in that wretched room, 
poor darling !” 

And he went upstairs again as quickly as possible. 

“Ah, my child, are you there?” said he, stumbling over 
the sill of the door, which had been left open. Receiving 
no answer, he went forward a few steps, and at last 
perceived Madeleine on her knees beside the bed, with her 
head buried in the coverlet, 

“Let us go down, little one,” he said, ‘‘do not remain 
here sorrowing; La Rosa has made the soup for supper, 
and I bet you are hungry.” In saying these words Cec- 
cherini took hold of the child’s hands. 

“Zio,” * said Madeleine in a low voice, “ what have they 
done with mother?” 

“Who? the frate? ¢ they have taken her to the hospital, 
my jewel, and there she will be taken care of and cossetted 
until she is cured.” 

“And she will be cured for certain, will she not, Zio?” 
asked Madda, looking up trustfully into Ceccherini’s sun- 
barnt face; hope returning already to her sorrowful little 
heart. How could he take away the illusion? The good 
old man had not the courage to do it. 

“Yes, yes, without doubt; she will have the best doctors 
in the town,” he hastened to reply, turning away his head, 
for he could not bear the suppliant look fixed upon him; 
“but come, little one, we must not kecp the soup waiting.” 

Madeleine arose and followed him quietly; and presently 
found herself seated in a large square room, which served 
at once for back-shop, bed-room, and kitchen. 

There was upon the table before her a large dish 
smoking hot, filled with slices of bread upon which Ja Rosa 
had poured the boiling contents of the pot which she had 
just removed from the fire. It was simply water, mixed 
with some spoonfuls of olive-oil, seasoned with onions, with 
some haricots and other vegetables coarsely cut up. 

In spite of the frugality of the supper, Madda was 
delighted when La Rosa helped her plentifully of the said 
soup, accompanied with a large slice of brown bread. 
Her eyes resumed their lustre, and her cheeks regained 
somewhat of their rosy hue, as she was taking the warm 
soup. 

“There,” said La Rosa, looking at her, “ it does one good 
to see hereat. She must have been famished, poverina /” 

When the evening meal was finished, the little girl offered 
to help the old woman to wash up the things, and proved 
herself very handy in the.performance ofthat task; then, not 
knowing what to do with herself, she went to Ceccherini in 
the shop, which was lighted by an oil lamp fixed to the wall. 
Here she amused herself a little while with observing the 
passers-by; and in counting the piles of pots and pans of 
different sizes, which filled the shop; but she grew very 
sleepy, and sitting down in a corner she presently fell intoa 
deep slumber. 

Both Ceccherini and his wife had forgotten she was there ; 
but as they were closing the shutters, they suddenly 
perceived her, and they were quite perplexed what to do. 

Must we not wake her up, and send her to bed?” said 
Ceccherini in a low voice. 





* Uncle. A term of friendship. 
+ Brethren. 
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Rosa shook her head. 
she would be afraid.” 

« But we have nowhere to put her.” 

“Let us leave her where she is to-night. She sleeps so 
soundly, let us not disturb her ; to-morrow we shall see what 
can be done.” 

“The landlord will come and take possession of what 
little furniture there remains,” said Ceccherini, in a whisper, 
putting out the lamp cf the shop. “The poor child will be 
homeless ; we cannot leave her like that.’’ 

La Rosa gave a kind of grunt. 

“I know what is running in your head my old man. 
You wish to keep her. But we have already trouble enough 
to gain our livelihood without increasing our burdens. You 
said youtself just now that we should not know where to 
make up a bed for her.”’ 

“Qh never mind that,’ cried the kind man, “we can 
prepare the place for her, where we keep our empty boxes, 
and the charcoal bag. I wil! clean it up to-morrow, and 
we will have a paillasse of maize for her, and I bet she will 
be like a little queen then’!” and then he added, “ you will 
see that the child will be uscful to us; she will learn to 
wait on the customers, and to go on our errands; where 
there is enough for two, there is enough for three.” | 

“‘ Let it be so for the present,” answered Rosa, “afterwards, 
if she is a trouble to us, we will find a way to provide hera 
home somewhere.” We may be assured by the friendly 
welcome she gave the child, that Rosa was not hard-hearted, 
but she was more selfish than her husband. 

‘While Madeleine's lot was being thus debated by the only 
persons who interested themselves about her, she was sleep- 
ing peacefully, without any suspicion of the serious question 


“She cannot sleep alone upstairs ; 


they were discussing. 


When she awoke next morning, she did not wonder to 
find herself there. She asked immediately to go to see 
her mother; but Ceccherini was opposed to it; he assured 
her that she would not be permitted to go into the hospital ; 
and that he himself would go, when he was at liberty, and 
bring her tidings of her mother. 

This was a sad day indeed for Madeleine! She saw the 
little furniture that remained to them taken away. The 
room in which she had lived with her mother was cleared 
out and cleaned. She could take nothing away but her 
own clothes, and a book bound in black, which she had often 
seen in the poor invalid’s hands, and in which the little girl 
herself had sometimes read to her mother. The landlord, a 
coarse, rough man, in his covetous search to find some 
article of value, had found this‘unpretending volume; he 
turned it about in his hands, which were blackened by 
labour. ‘“‘What is this?”’ he asked Madeleine in a rough 
manner, as she stood trembling beside him. 

“Oh, sir! Please do not take it away. It is grand- 
father's book. Mother was so fond of it. She would be so 
grieved not to find it when she returns from the hospital. 
Do leave it me. See, it is already so old.” 

“That is true,” he muttered, with an oath; and seeing 
he could derive no gain from it, he threw the despised voluine 
carelessly to Madeleine, who ran away with it quickly, to 
shut it up in a box, where she had carefully deposited a bad 
portrait of her father, who had been dead more than a year. 

When, after a long absence, Ceccherini returned home, 
he was not in a hurry to respond to the eager, imploring look 
which was fixed upon him. His honest face expressed 
trouble and sadness. Madeleine felt instinctively that all 
was not well. 

“How is mother? Is she better?” | 

‘No, little one; that is to say .... yes,” said the kind 
man, making up his mind suddenly, as he thought of the life 
above; “she is quite well now, she begs you to be good, and 
not to cry too much if you do not see her for a long while.” 

Madeleine looked in bis face with astonishment. 
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At this moment La Rosa came towards them. 

“Ts all over ?” she said softly. 

Ceccherini nodded his head affirmatively. 

“May God have mercy on her soul!” said the old woman, 
crossing herself. 

The truth now became clear to Madeleine's mind. 
“ Mother is dead, and I shall never see her any more! Oh! 
mother, mother!” 

She burst into convulsive sobs, that neither Ceccherini nor 
his wife, with all their loving endeavours, could succeed in 
calming. That night the orphan went to sleep in tears. 
Nothing could alleviate the feeling of desolation which 
pressed upon her. 

Alas! poor little girl! She scarcely knew God. In her 
grief she forgot she had a Futher in heaven, whose heart 
overflowed with love and compassion for her. 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXVII.—THE JOURBNBYS OF OUR LORD. 


Text for the day: “For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil ” 
—1 John iii. 8. 

Read Mark v. 1.-20. After the or of which we read 
last Sunday, where did the Lord and His disciples land when 
they reached the other side of the lake? The country of the 
Gadarenes lay on the south-east shore of the lake of Galilee; 
it was so called from Gadara, being the name of the chief 
town; in some places, it is named the country of the 
Gergesenes, from Gergesn, another town. It was a 
desolate coast, with few inhabitants: and it was all the more 
lonely at this time because of one whom men were afraid to 
meet: a miserable man possessed with an unclean spirit. 
Where had he his dwelling? Why was he not kept bound 
with chains? Out of the tombs his voice used to be heard, 
cryivg and howling, by night and day among the hills | 
This ficrce and savage outcast saw Jesus, and came to meet 
Him as soon as He landed. What did he say? He knew 
Jesus to be the Son of God, and he feared Him. He had heard 
Jesus say, ‘‘Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit,” and 
the devil knew Jesus had power to destroy his power over 
the man. What did he say was his name? Legion means 
& greut number of Roman soldiers armed for battle, and 
there was a great number of evil spirits tormenting this 
unhappy man. But the devils had no power to resist Jesus; 
they could only ask that they might go into the swine which 
were feeding near. The Jews were not allowed to keep 
swine, and perhaps it was to punish them for breaking-the 
law of God that the devils were permitted to enter into 
them. What did the swine do? How did they perish? 
What did the people to whom they belonged do? They 
told it in the city and in the country, and men. came to see 
what was done. When they came to Jesus, perhaps they 
hardly knew the wild fierce man they had been 80 afraid of. 
He was calmly sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed and in 
his right mind, full of thankful love to bis Saviour, and 
most anxious to remain always at His side. The menof the 
place however, instead of being grateful that the devil was 
gone out of the man, were very angry that they had lost 
their swine! Instead of welcoming Jesus as a deliverer, they 
wanted to get rid of Him; what did they pray Him to do? 
How dreadful to ask the Lord to leave their country! How 
sad was the hardness of their hearts! Jesus was not, how- 
ever, left without a witnessin that land. What did He com- 
mand the man whom He had restored todo? What did He 
say he was to tell his friends? Accordingly, what did this 


man do in the ten cities called Decapolis? He published the | 
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great things Jcsus had donc, as a faithful and earnest 
preacher. They all knew what he bad once buen; they saw 
how wonderful was the change, he told them it was wrought 
by Jesug, and “all men did tnarvel.’ 

Now repeat your text for the day. What was the purpose 
for which the Son of God was manifested? We have seen 
how in this poor mau He destroyrd the workg of the devil: 
though strong as a Roman legion. Men are not now 
possessed with evil spirits in that way, but every wicked 
thought and wicked action that men or even children do, is of 


the devil, and comes from yielding to his temptations and 


believing his lies rather than believing in Christ. It is 
Christ’s will to deliver as from evil. You know we pray 


‘continually, in the prayer He Himself taught us, that He 


would so deliver us. When Jeaus appears the devil is bat » 
conquered foe. Jesus came to a | him. In Hiw let wu 
place our trust. . 


Sing,—“I heard the voite of Jesus say.” 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO. XVI. 


The first letters of the names will make the name of 8 
well-known river in Canaan.’ 


1. Name one of the sons of Jacob. 
2. Name a king that came out against the Laraclites 
when in the wilderness, and was conquered by them 
8. Give the-name of the woman who saved the two spies 
sent to view Jericho. 
4. Name another of the sons of Jacob. 
. 5. Name a god worshipped by the Israelites. 
6. Name a third of the sons of Jacob. 


oOo - 


ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ANAGRAM. 


KO. Il.—p. 482.—mMANASSEH.—Gen. x]i. 51. 


M-anna. Bx. xvi. 85. 
A-eB. 2. eet John xii. 14. 
N-aaman . . . 2 Kings v. 14. 
A-npna ... Luke ii. 36, 37. 
S-hem . Gen. v. 32. 
S-hame.. Prov. iii. 35. 
E-ase . Pasa, xxv. 13. 
H-anna)) 


1 Sam. i. 9—11. 


a, 


ee eata! 
ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
xO. XV.—p. 477.—MAEKE HASTE TO BRLP 4B.—Pea. lx. |. 


1. M-edeba . 1 Chron. xix. 7. 
2: A-zmaveth. 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 
3. K-ing . 1 Sam. viii. 19. 
4. E-liab . 1 Sam. xvi. 6, 28. 
5. H-areth . 1 Sam. xxii. 5. 
6. A-hithophel 2 Sam. xvii. 23. 
7. S8-hechem . Gen. xxxvii. 13. 
8. T-ares . . Matt. xiii. 25. 

9. K-agle . . Deut. xiv. 12 
10. T-alent. . Matt. xxv. 28. 
ll. O-strich . . . . . . Job xxxix. 18 
12. Heatach . ... . . Eat. iv. 6-16. 
18. E-zekiel . . . . . +» # =Esgek. xivill 
14. Leeper. . . . . . . Num. v. 2. 

15. P-eter . Acts xii. 7. 
16. M-anaen Acts xii. 4. 
17. E-nter . Matt. vii. 13, 1! 
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MADELEINE. 
CHAPTER I1.—MADELEINE’S MOTHER. 


ADELEINE’S mother was a 
native of Switzerland, of the 
Cunton of Vaud. She was 
the daughter of a poor, but 
respectable man, who had 
formerly served under the 
first Napoleon. 

After the political agita- 
tions in France, he returned 
to his native village; but he could 
not resume the agricultural labour 
ae to which he had so long been un- 

" accustomed; and possessing but 
little he was glad to be employed as the country postman. 

He married, and had one daughter, who during many years 

completed the happiness of this humble home. 

John Nodet was an upright and pious man. The day 
never closed without his taking the large Bible and reading 
a chapter, and praying with his family. But unhappily he 
did not know how to soften the austerity of his principles. 
He was uncompromising with himself, and so was he 
towards others. His wife was of a timid and docile nature - 
moreover, she loved her husband tenderly, and yielded 
herself to his guidance in all things. But it was not the 
same with Catherine his daughter, who inherited her 
father’s firmness, which in her case sometimes became 
obstinacy. Being young, lively, and attractive, she wished 
to enjoy herself; and when her father opposed her going 
to the village fétes, she turned a deaf ear, and openly 
disobeyed him. Painful scenes followed, and peace and 
quietness forsook their home ; John’s feelings were wounded, 
and he was angry at the frivolity of his daughter; and 
instead of seeking to reclaim her by gentleness and affection, 
he became more and more stern and cold, and Catherine 
became more petulant and self-willed. 

Just about this time a new line of railway was being 
constructed near their village; and some Italian workmen 
came into the country; they joined in the dances, and 
courted the young girls. Catherine attracted the attention 
of one of them, who succeeded in gaining her heart, and 
after a time, they were said to be engaged. It was true, 
the imprudent girl had engaged herself without the consent 
of her parents; and what a deep wound it was for them! 
John did all he could to prevent his daughter from being 
married to an unknown foreigner, who had been brought up 
ina different religion from herself—but all in vain; she 
persisted in her determination. 

Then her father—indignant and provoked, left her to go 
her own way, refusing however to give her his blessing on her 
marriage. Catherine went away soon after with her husband, 
carrying in her heart the burden of John Nodet’s just 
anger. 

From that time all communication ceased between them. 
No one heard the parents speak of their prodigal child, by 
their fireside. Some months after the mother sank under 
a grief which she was unable to bear, and John was left 
alone. 

Grief whitened his hair, and bent his tall form: but 
his vigorous constitution withstood the trial. ‘“ He lifted up 
his eyes to the hills from whence cometh help,” and he 
continued for some years longer faithfully to discharge day 
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after day his duty as postman. A large spaniel was 
always at his heels, following him as closely as his shadow. 

As to Catherine, she at first wandered from place to place 
with her husband, who went wherever the work called him. 
Pietro was very kind to her. He laboured hard, and was 
sober and frugal, like most of the Italians. He contented 
himself with little, and regularly gave his earnings to his 
wife; and the birth of little Madeleine completed their 
conjugal felicity. At length they seitled themselves in 
Florence, where Pietro found profitable employment, while 
Catherine engaged herself as portress in a large house: 
Several years thus passed peacefully away; and the young 
couple were able to save some of their earnings. But 
then came a sad day when Pietro was brought home a 
corpse, having been killed by the fall of a large stone, which 
was intended to form the corner of a flight of steps. It was 
being raised slowly by a pulley; the rope was broken by its 
weight, and the stone in falling crushed the unfortunate 
workman! Catherine was distracted with grief: and it was 
with difficulty that she recovered from this terrible event: 
she continued so absorbed by her sorrow, that she neglected 
her service, and it ended by her falling into a decline. 
Then being dismissed by her employers, she hired the room 
situated over Ceccherini’s shop. She had become acquainted 
with this man, on seeing him when he came to clean 
the rooms of the ancient palace of which she was the 
portresa. 

Poor woman! she had forgotten and neglected her God ! 
The hour of trial had now come, and from whom could she 
seek help and consolation ? 

Her situation became more and more painful. She was 
wasted by sickness, and she had neither strength nor spirit 
to work : her pecuniary resources were rapidly diminishing, 
she felt death was approaching, what would become of her 
child? and where was she herself going ? 

It was in this time of her anguish, and with the despair 
of a soul which had lost every earthly hope, that she turned 
towards the Lord. The past came back distinctly to her 
memory, and she now understood how selfish and hard- 
hearted her conduct towards her parents had been: and 
especially she thought of her ingratitude towards God. 
Earnestly longing for pardon and peace, she sought for 
them in the old Bible—her futher’s present, which for years 
she had neglected. Every day Madeleine saw her mother 
open this little black book, and afterwards hide her face in 
her wasted hands, and weep fora long while. This asto- 
nished the child, and sometimes she asked her mother why 
she did so, but Cutherine hesitated to answer her, thinking 
her still too young to comprehend the cause of her tears. 
Her prayers were at length answered, and Jesus granted 
her the pardon she so humbly sought. Joy and gratitude 
overflowed her soul; then she learnt also, that she had not 
fulfilled the most importaut duties of a mother, she had not 
instructed her daughter in the truths of the gospel. 
Catherine did not deceive herself, she knew that Madeleine 
would soon be left alone and ignorant amidst a foreign 
people, and this thought deeply distressed her. 

‘Oh that I had early taught her to know her Saviour! she 
said to herself with anguish ;” “what I can teach her now 
will be speedily forgotten.” 

“Poor child! What will become of her ?” was the thought 
that took possession of her mother. 

Suddenly an idea inspired her. With a trembling hand 
she wrote a letter which she folded, sealed, and sent to the 
post by Madeleine, who was much surprised at the novelty of 
such an errand. 

On the return of the child, the sick woman was just re- 
covering from a fit of her intermittent fever, and this had 
greatly weakened her. Sho nevertheless drew her daughter 
close to her. 

““Madda,” she said softly, “I have never told you that 
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you have a good grandfather very far away from this place, 
in a beautiful country called Switzerland. It is to him 
that I have been writing; and if he be still alive, as I hope 
he is, he will come, I am sure, and take care of you.” 

‘“Will he take us away with him, mother?” asked the 
littie one, opening her eyes wide at this prospect. 

Catherine turned away her head, and a bitter tear trickled 
down her cheek. What would she not have given, indeed, 
to be once more in that humble cottage at the end of the 
village, near the fir-trees, of which it seemed to her to 
breathe the reviving fragrance. 

“ Yes, my child, we will go with him, or rather you will 
go,” added Catherine, in a lower tone, caressing the brown 
head which was leaning upon her. ‘ You will be good and 
gentle and respectful to your grandfather; he will teach 
you many things that I ought myself to have taught you. 
You will listen to him, will you not? you will obey him in 
all things.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Madeleine, who felt her heart 
swelling, she scarcely knew why. Her eyes suddenly fell 
on the black book which her mother pressed in her folded 
hands. “ Mother,” said she impatiently, “why are you 
always reading that book? It makes you sad—let me take 
it away.” 

“No, no, Madeleine, quite the contrary; this book is my 
greatest treasure, my greatest consolation; it speaks to me 
of God’s love to me, of His pardon! Madda, if I become 
worse, and if even the Lord sees fit to take me to Himself, 
promise me to take care of this book until your grandfather 
comes: conceal it from everybody, lest it might be taken 
away from you. He will often teach you to read it,” added 
she with a sigh; “and you will remember, in studying it, 
that this gospel was all my happiness in the time of my 
extremity.” | 

Madeleine was touched. She kissed her mother, and 
promised all she desired, though without even compre- 
hending very much what it was all about. She could speak 
French a little, but she read it badly—Italian being her 
usual language. 

From that day Catherine became rapidly weaker. This 
was the last conversation of any length she had with 
Madeleine, until the evening when, as we have seen, the 
brethren of the Miséricorde carried her away to the hospital 
from whence t!:e poor woman was never to return. 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXVITI.—_-THE JOURNEYS OF OUB LORD. 


Text for the day. “He shall deliver the needy when he 
crieth; the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” Psa, 
Ixxii. 12. Read Mark v. 21-43. 

The men of Gadara would not have Jesus to remain among 
them; and He took them at their word, and left their un- 
grateful land. Again He and His disciples went across the 
lake in their little boat, and went to Capernaum. Here 
there was one waiting for Him anxiously—a great man—a 
ruler of the synagogue; do you remember who it was that 
lutlt the synagogue at Capernaum? (See Luke vii. 5.) 
What eoas the petition of this ruler? Jairus had only one 
child, a little daughter of twelve years of age, and now that 
she was lying at the point of death, he would not rest till 
he could bring the Lord Jesus to lay His hands on her and 
heal her. Wus it necessary that Jesus should go, and see, and 
lay His hands on those whom He healed? You know that it 
was not 80; give me some instances of cures that Jesus 
wrought when at a distance. (See John iv. 50; Luke vii. 
10.) Jesus, however, went at once with Jairus, and s0 
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many people accompanied Him that He was surrounded by 
a crowd as He walked along. 

In this crowd there was a poor, suffering, timid woman, 
who had not even courage to cry to Jesus for the healing 
she so much needed. She got near Him in the crowd, and 
what did she do? What did she say within herself? That 
moment she was cured! That touch had been enough, for it 
was the touch of faith. But Jesus knew it; He had felt 
that trembling feeble hand upon the border of His garment; 
and what question did He ask? The disciples were 
surprised that He should ask this when so many were 
crowding round; but Jesus knew that one had touched Him 
in order to be healed. Then the poor woman told Him all 
the truth. Was Jesus displeased? No, He answered her 
with words of comfort. Mark how kindly He addressed her, 
“Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, 
and be whole of thy plague.” Thus did He deliver the 
needy ! 

All this was on the way. But meanwhile the dearly 
loved little daughter of the ruler had died. The men sent 
to tell Him said, “ Why trouble the Master?” Ah, they 
did not know the Master’s heart! They knew not His 
pity; they knew not His power! When they came to the 
house there was a crowd round it, making great lamentation, 
in the fashion of that country. Who did Jesus allow to 
follow Him? What did He say to the people eho teere 
weeping and wailing? How did they treat His words? 
These men had no belief in Jesus ; they were not worthy to 
see what He was going to do; He put them allout. And 
then He went into the silent room, where that little girl, 
who had been the joy of the house, was lying cold in death. 
None were there present but her father and mother, and the 
three faithful disciples, And Jesus took the little lifeless 
hand, and said, “Talitha cumi.” What ie the meaning of 
these words? And “straightway the damsel arose, and 
walked!” Oh, sight of joy, and of wonder! Well might 
the parents, and the disciples, and the mourners be 
“astonished with a great astonishment.” 

Let us remember that Jesus who wrought these wonders 
upon carth, is still the same even nov, in heaven on high. 
His heart of pity is not cold. His arm of power is not 
weakened. It is still true that “ He shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 
Fearful and timid ones who dare not tell their troubles to 
men, are invited to tell all to Jesus, and to come ani touch 
His garment. Young children are not beneath Ilis notice ; 
sorrowing parents may ask Him to heal their children; He 
is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day and for ever. 
Let us seek to know Hinma better and to love Him more! 


Sing,—“ Jesus loves me, this I know.” 


SCRIPTURE EINGMA. 
NO. XVII. 

. This do rot—handle not the unclean thing. 
. Thy wife doth bring thanksgiving’s offering. 
. God shall smite thee anon, thou whited wall. 
This seek in Egypt, lest we perish all. 
. Weep not, forsaken one, thy help is near. 
. Hidden since birth—nourished awhile in fear. 
. Lo, springs and verdure in the desert waste 
. Thy house is blest through that which here is placed. 
. This the king took, and spread before the Lord. 
. Gigantic chief, thou diest by Israel’s sword. 
11. Why hast thou taught him to deceive his sire? 
12. A silversmith who roused a city’s ire. 
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MADELEINE. 
CHAPTER IlI,—THE GRANDFATHER. 


NE clear cold evening in January a 
_ hale old man was sitting alone in a 
7 ER cottage, situated at a little distance 
,y from the village of Vaucluse. Upon a 
y table beside him was a large open hook, 
between the pages of which were a pair 
of spectacles carefully placed, showing 
that he Lad just been reading. At 
this moment he was stooping down to 
throw a fresh handful of pine-wood on 
the fire, which was going out ; the dying 
embers quickly blazed up, and made a merry crackling. 
Then the tall old man sat upright again: presently he 
rose, and went to look out of the window. 

““It is going to freeze sharp to-night,” he said to himself in 
a low voice, “ the snow cracks under foot. How they are to 
be pitied who have no home! I am very glad to have re- 
signed the place of postman this winter, what do you say, 
Sirrah ?”’ added he, stroking at the same time the head of a 
spaniel, who never lost sight of any of his master’s move- 
ments. All at once the wicket-gate of the little garden 
creaked on its hinges, and a quick firm step was heard out- 
side; the dog sprang barking towards the kitchen door. 
“ Who can be coming so late!” said the old man. 

“Hallo! John Nodet, make your dog hold his tongue, and 
open the door. It is I, Peter the postman.” 

John Nodet—for it was he—obeyed very speedily the 
request of the man who had succeeded him, now that age 
and fatigue had obliged him to repose. The young man 
came in, shaking his snowy sabots: he seemed to bring in 
with him a strong breeze of cold frosty air which made his 
host shiver. 

‘Well, what is it you bring?” John asked him. 

‘‘ News, father Nodet, news! a letter for you, which comes 
from a long way off too.” 

‘© A letter! from whom can it come? Ido not expect to 
hear from anybody.” 

“That is your business ; I wish you a very good night. I 
have a great way to go, no time to chat.” 

And before Nodet could open his mouth to offer him a 
drop of hot coffee—for wine he had none—the postman had 
disappeared. 

Now John was alone he lighted his little lamp, seated him- 
self at the table, and put on his spectacles; then he took 
the letter, which he examined on all sides before taking off 
the envelope. 

At last he broke the seal and read. His face, at first 
stern, gradually became eoftened, and his strong hands, 
made brown by labour, were trembling with emotion. 
Having finished the letter, he folded it up slowly, and laid 
it upon the Bible: then he rose up and took off his cap, and 
while big tears were rolling down his cheeks he said, 
“ Lord, I thank Thee, Thou hast heard my prayers, Thou 
hast found my wandering sheep: praised be Thy name, O 
Holy Father!” 


Here is the letter which he had just read: “Father, will 
you permit me to call you by that name? Father, do you 
pardon me? Can you forget my wickedness, and my in- 
gratitude towards you and my good mother. The Lord has 
found me, father: He took away my husband, my good and 
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faithful Pietro. He has broken my heart by taking away 
its ido). He laid me on a bed of sickness, when ail my sins 
were arrayed in battle round about me. Then I felt my- 
self to be lost. I cried to the Lord for help, and He heard 
me, and He came tome; He had pity on my distress, and 
He has given me peace! Father, will you not also give 


_ back your love to your repentant child? I wish so much to 


see you once more. I feel that I am very ill, and I have 
not long to live, and I depart with anguish of heurt, for I 
leave a daughter, my little Madeleine, alone in the midst 
of foreigners, without any means of subsistence; and espe- 
cially ignorant of all she ought to know. Alas! the bad 
daughter has been a bad mother! Oh, come to us, father! I 
should be so calm if I could receive your kiss of reconcili- 
ation, and put my child into your arms. You will teach her 
to love God, and she will love you. She will not be un- 
grateful, for she is not like me. She will be devoted to 
you; she will become the faithful compunion of your old 
age. I can write no more father. Adieu! May the Lord 
Himself dictate your answer ! 
“‘ CATHERINE.” 


Such was the letter John had just read, and after having 
poured out his heart in unrestrained grutitude to God, the 
old man put on a coarse woollen cloak, and drew his felt cap 
down over his ears; he put out his lamp, took a staff, and 
went out, preceded by his dog, who frolicked about at his 
pleasure, quite astonished at this nocturnal sally. 

A few steps brought Jobn into the chief street of the 
village, then he turned to the left, and stopped near the 
church, before a house with green and white shutters, the 
dwelling of the venerable pasteur of the place. 

The servant, who answered the bell very quickly, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, “‘ What ! is it you, father Nodet? 
At this late hour? You will surely do yourself harm going 
about the country on such a cold night as this.” 

“T am not so susceptible, my child. Is your master at 
home? ” 

He was at home: and a few minutes after, the old man 
went into the plain neat room, where the servant of God, 
sitting near the fire, was meditating his next sermon. 

“What is the matter, my good Nodet?” asked Mr. 
Vernet, in a friendly manner. 

“ Read, sir,” said John, pulling out of his waistcoat- 
pocket the letter which we know: and handing it to the 
pasteur, who took it and read it in silence, his sympathetic 
countenance expressing in a lively manner the compassion 
and interest he felt. 

“Well, Nodet,” said he at last, “this is a wonderful 
answer to prayer. Your patience and faith are at length 
rewarded.” 

‘“‘ Ah, sir! I have received much more than I have deserved: 
for I have often said to myself perhaps my severity helped 
to alienate my poor daughter. I am very much moved, anil 
very grateful. I am in the greatest trouble about her, I 
assure you, sir.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“T think of setting off immediately.” 

The pasteur quite started. 

“ Setting off? you at your age, and in such cold weather 
too! It would be quite foolish, my friend !” 

John shook his head. 

“Foolish or not I will go. It is impossible for me not to 
answer this desperate appeal. And besides there is the 
child, I cannot leave her amongst these Roman Catholics. 
Only think of it, sir!” 

“But you could write to Catherine, while for my part, I 
will take the necessary steps that your grand-daughter may 
be protected by our Protestant brethren down there, until 
they shall be able to send her to you.” 

John reficcted a moment. 
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“No, sir,” he said at last, “I must go myself; for I still 
hope to find my daughter alive, and I should like to give 
her tho satisfaction she so implores. Is Florence very 
far?”’ 

The poor man little suspected the immense distance which 
separated him from his newly found treasures. He intended 
to go the journey on foot, with his staff in his hand, and 
Sirrah by his side. 

Mr. Vernet took the map while John adjusted his 
spectacles, and then followed attentively the finger of the 
pasteur, who pointed out the direction to be taken. He 
tried to prove to John the impossibility of such an enterprise. 
But on the very mention of the railway, the old man 
declared he would never put his foot into one. Those 
dreadful machines frightened him. Besides, he had always 
been accustomed to long walks in the open air. 

“ Andthen,” sir, he added, “ I have not money enougk to 
pay for my ticket. I should spend a great deal in 
travelling thus like a lord, while in going on foot, I can 
take my violin on my shoulder, and stop at all the villages 
and towns, through which I pass, and play before the houses, 
to gain a few more pence here and there. There are many 
people who travel thus from place to place.” 

“Yes, but you have‘already rather lost the habit of taking 


long walks, my good John: and besides you would be much 


sooner at the end of your journey, if you took advantage of 
the present facilities of travelling.” 
John shook his head. 


“We old people,” ho said, “do not like new fashions. I° 


thank you, sir, for your good counsels, but I prefer, follow- 


ing my first plan : as to the rest ‘the Lord will provide.’ eh 
Seeing it was useless to try any longer to convince his 


parishioner, Mr. Vernet persuaded him, at least, to cross the 


Alps in the diligence, and then to go from Genoa to Leghorn 


by sea, which would greatly shorten the journey. i 


‘Stop, John,” he said, hastily making upa packet of five 


shilling pieces, “take, this out of fricndship for me, that. I 


may feel more happy about you; for you cannot have saved: 


much.” . 


‘“©No, I thank you, sir,” said Nodet, gently putting back. 
ihe generous gift. “I am persuaded that I shall lack,’ 
uothing, the Lord knows what I have need of; and I have 


never yet accepted help from any but Him.” : 

“ Then, my good friend, do not refuse this small present, 
for it is on His behalf that I beg you to take this moncy. 
He is my master, and He tells me at this moment that I 
must give it to you,” continued Mr. Vernet, with a gentle 
authority; and he slipped the packet into the hand of the 
old maa, whose eyes were wet with tears. sag 

“IT must then submit. Well, sir, since it is the Lord’s 
concern, I accept the gift; and I will beseech Him to 
return all your kindness to me into your own bosom. 
Adieu, and if I should not see you again hero below,” 
added Nodet in a trembling voice, “we shall mect again 
in heaven.” 

They were both affected, and shook hands in silence. 
Mr. Vernet gave John some more written directions, and 
then they parted. 

Early the next morning, John Nodet, wrapped up as 
warmly as possible, with his knapsack, and his violin 
at his back, went with o firm step down the snow- 
covered road which joins the plain, and leads to Geneva, 
Sirrah following him quietly with his head down, medita- 
ting probably on the strange conduct of his master. 

‘“‘ Well! bow very strange,” said one of the village gossips, 
rather late on that day when she was filling her pitcher at 
the spring. “John Nodet’s house is shut up. Where can 
he be gone?” But nobody answered her; and at the end 
of a few days, the wenderment ceased ; and the women at 
the spring troubled themselves no more ubout the empty 
house. 
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THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXIX.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUR LOBD. 


Text for the day: “Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I, 
even I, will both search my sheep, and seek them out.” 
Ezek. xxxiv. 11. 

Read Matt. ix. 35—38. 

In the verse you have repeated and in the chapter you 
have read, you havea picture of Jesus as the good Shepherd, 
first seeking after His flock Himself, and then telling His 
twelve disciples how they were todo so. He is the “ Great 
Shepherd of the sheep” (Heb. xiii. 20), He is the “chief 
Shepherd ’”’.(1 Peter v. 4), as such He appoints His servants 
to do the work of under shepherds to His flock, and this was 
tle end of all their journeyings as well as of His. 

We read in the 35th verse that Jesus again made a 
journey among all the cities and villages. What did He do 
tn His.journeys? He taught and He bealed, and there was 
great need of both teaching and healing. Towhat did the 
Lord compare the scattered multitudes? (v. 36.) With ehat 
feeling was He moved? It was the heart of the good Shep- 
herd that yearned over them! He was the shepherd raised 
up by God to save them ; of whom the prophets had spoken. 
See Ezek. xxxiv. 23; Isa. xl. 11. fe 

He spoke of His work also under another comparison. 
What did he say to the disciples was plenteous? . And tho 
acere few? For what did He tell them to pray to the Lord of 
the harvest ? : ae : 

. Let us now read Matt. x. 1—33.. In this chapter we find 
how our Lord taught His disciples to gather the harvest as 
faithful labourers; to seek out the lost sheep as diligent 
shepherds. He called His twelve chosen men. We have 
before read how He chose them, and we know them by name. 
What powers did Jesus give them? These were great gifts, 
and enabled them to gain the ear of men to listen to their 
preaching. To whom were they net to go at this timef 
And to whom were they to go? The lost sheep of. Israel 
firat :—at a later time all nations were to have the message 
sent to them (Matt. xxviii. 19). What was to be their 
message? (v. 7.) The kingdom of heaven is at hand ; salva- 
tion through Christ is offered; the gospel is made known 
and brought near; oh what a message of gladness for poor 
sinners! What were the signs that were to bear tttness that 
they were sent by God? What was to be the measure of theer 
gifts? ‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” Men 
cannot give unless they have received firat from Him who 
isthe giver of every good g.ft (Jas. i..17). Next we are 
told how they were to perform their journeys; and this 
shows us how Jesus performed His own journeys; read 
verses 24 and 25. They were not to provide money, 
nor to carry luggage of any kind;. how different from our 
journeys! How different from the self-indulgent spirit we 
too often show! Where were they to rest at night? (v. 11.) 
How were they to enter a house ? (v. 12.) What twas to be their 
salutation? “Peace!” a.blessed word! If the house was 
not worthy and would not receive them, what were they to 
do? And notice how awful would be the fate of that house 
or city,—worse than that of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 

In the 16th verse four creatures are spoken of, what are 
they? The disciples had fierce enemies, what are they com- 
pared to? They themselves were but as defenceless sheep 
among them; but ewhat creatures were they to be like in 
wisdom? and what in harmless innocence? Mark the war- 
ings in verses 17, 21, and 22. And mark the promises 12 
verses 19, 20, and 23. In verses 26, 28, and 31, Jesus tells 
them to “fear not” for different reasons; read the verse3, 
and give these reasons. How many a persecuted servant of 
Christ has found comfort in each of these, but especially 
verses 32 and 833—read them. 


Sing,—“O happy band of pilgrims.” 
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But he was not so enthusiastic as his grand-daughter 
expected. The immense palaces of the Guelfs or Gibelins, 
with their sombre fronts and enormous curved stones, their 
high gateways, always guarded with a watchful eye, oppressed 
and terrified the old man. The sight however of the clegant 
Campanile de Giotto drew from him an exclamation of 
surprise and admiration, to the great joy of Madeleine, who 
danced round him with all her Italian vivacity. 

“Ts it not beautifal, grandfather?” 

“Yes, yes, it is not bad. Tell me of what use is that 
high variegated tower?” 

“Tt is the clock, grandfather.” 

“The clock ? but why is it alone?” 

“Ob ! no, see, hero is the Déme. Let us go in, with 
you ? 

On entering under the majestic roof of this noble edifice, 

John was seized with a kind of religious awe : he took off his 
hat respectfully; but the tranquillity of his soul was very 
quickly succeeded by indignation, when he saw the statues 
.of the Virgin, the pictures of saints, the genuflexions of 
the worshippers before altars, dedicated to men and not to 
God; and especially when before going out of the church 
Madeleine dipped the tips of her fingers in the holy water, 
and made the sign of the cross. 

“What,” said he quickly, “would you be a Roman 
Catholic ?” 

“TI do not know,” she said, rather frightened at the stern 
expression of the old man, “ people always do that when 
they go into churches.” 

“‘ Let us go away,” said John, pushing her forward by the 
shoulder. ‘‘We might believe ourselves to be amidst pagan 
deities : and as to you, my poor little one, I see the sooner 
we leave the better, you are already partly perverted, 
and these people might be still capable of claiming you as 
belonging to their church.” 

Frightened at this unexpected admonition, Mndda fol- 
lowed her grandfather out of the Déme. From that time 
the old man would go to sce no other church, whatever 
might be the architectural beauty or artistio riches. John 
neither knew nor cared anything about it. His mind was 
constantly taken up with the great desire of returning to 
his country, to resume the habitual course of his simple 
and regular life, with the child who had so quickly taken 
possession of the affection of his heart; and whose moral 
development he hoped to promote by taking her away at 
once from those contrary influences, to which she would 
have been exposed by living in Florence. However, pru- 
dence required that the old man should rest himself awhile, 
before setting off on his homeward journey. Therefore, he 
accepted with gratitude the hospitality of Madeleine’s 
protectors, who would receive from him no remuneration 
for their kindness towards her, and were full of obliging 
attentions to him. 

John would have liked very much to visit the grave of 
his daughter: but, alas! her body had been laid in the 
common grave provided for the poor. Neither grave-stone 
nor cross marked the spot where Madeleine's mother 
re ; 

It was a bitter disappointment to the old man, who was 
accustomed to the humble tombs in his own country 
cemeteries, where the poorest at least rest peacefully, each 
one in his own grave. 

At the end of a week John desired Madeleine to prepare 
herself for their departure; the prospect of the journey did 
not alarm her. Children love novelty and change: besides 
she was ignorant of the great distance they had to travel: 
neither had she the least idea that she was going to bid 
farewell to Florence, perhaps for ever. Charmed with the 
stories her grandfather related to her of his home, she 
pictured to herself meadows and flowers, and beautiful 
shady fruits, and freedom, to walk in the fields: and 
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“a pretty little cottage for grandfather and me,” as sho 
said to Rosa, in her simple pride. Ske felt for the old man 
at once lively, instinctive affection mixed with respect; 
and under his protection she felt herself happy. 

She knew he was poor, and that the journey would be 
long,—but this did not distress her. Children think little of 
the cares and fears of to-morrow. | 

Moreover, a new feeling was awakening in her heart. 
Every evening her grandfather placed the little black book 
open, upon his knees, the little girl following line after 
line with her finger, listened attentively to the message of 
peace, which her poor mother had scarcely been able to 
make her understand. 

‘Grandfather,’ said she. on the eve of the day fixed for 
their departure, ‘does God see us now? Does He know 
We are going to sct off to-morrow ? ” 

“ Without doubt, Madda; God is everywhere. He knows 
all that concerns us.” 

“Then will He come with us?”’ 

“ Certainly, my child ; and He will preserve us from all 
evil.” 

““Ah! I am very glad to know it,’’ said Madeleine, with 
a sigh of relief. “La Rosa told me that Switzerland is so 
fur off, and it is very difficult to go there.” __ 

“Make yourself easy, my little one,” answered the 
grandfather, caressing her brown head; always rather 
rough. “It is true that all is not easy, but the Lord will 
provide,” as He has ‘already done, in bringing me to you. 
If Rosa says any more about it just tell her that what God 
keeps is well kept.” 

Madeleine’s troubled heart was filled with a confidence 
which was not disappointed; for the next morning they 
met with quite an unexpected help. 

One of Ceccherini’s friends was going to set off for 
Leghorn with an empty carriage, and he generously offered 
to take the two travellers with him, by which they were 
spared a great deal of fatigue. 

Madeleine was much affected in bidding adieu to her old 
protectors ; and to the house also, in which sho had lived 
with her mother. Ceccherini too was sad to sce her go 
away—“ all the same,” he said, in wiping away a tear with 
the back of his sleeve, while the baroccio disappeared in 4 
cloud of dust, “I would have kept her with pleasure, poor 
little creature.” 

“Yes,” said Rosa, “and so would I if it had not been 
for that girl; she did not like to see her at our house; 
it seemed to her that it would be better to adopt our own 
relations. She said this to me once; and if Madda bad 
stopped with us, we should certainly have had some 
quarrels.’”’ 

“Pshaw! What of that!” said Ceccherini, shrugging his 
shoulders. Then he went to work again. 

All the whilo the baroccio continued going farther and 
further away from Florence. The lust slopes of the grace- 
ful hills which surround the fair city had faded away from 
the horizon. The Déme and the Campanile were gradu- 
ally disappearing in the misty haze of the evening. All at 
once, a strange sorrowful fecling came over Madeleine. 
She sought eagerly to get another glimpse of the joyous 
and beautiful city, where she had passed the happy days of 
her childhood, that city in which she had left behind her 
the tomb of her parents. It seemed to her as if some pert 
of herself were left behind : and suddenly throwing herself 
into the arms of her travelling companion, in a passionale 
burst of grief, “Grandfather,” she said, “shall we come 
back again some day? Oh, tell me shall we come back 
again.” 

And for a long time her little bosom was heaving with 
sobs, to the great distress of poor John, who sought in ran 
to allay her grief; for he could not promise her that sho 
should return to the City of Flowers. 
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must absolutely rest myself again before we contiuue ovr 
journey.” 

And stretching himself on the grass the grandfather 
rested his head on the small parcel of clothes that Madeleine 
carried, and he covered his face with his wide-brimmed hat. 

Seeing her grandfather so quiet, the child continued 
reading to the end of the chapter, then sho remained still 
and dreamy, her eycs fixed on vacancy. At her side Sirrah 
was snapping at all the small flies that imprudently 
ventured too near his nose. ‘The sounds of nature only 
broke the silence that reigned around them. 

All on a sudden the old man stirred, a hoarse sound 
escaped from his throat, and Madeleine thought he called 
her. She sprang towards him, and seeing his hands shak- 
ing convulsively she immediately took away the hat which 
covered his face. His eyes were open, an expression of 
anguish saddened his usually serene countenance, and his 
mouth was drawn on ono side by the vain attempts he made 
to speak. 

‘‘Grandfather, are you ill? ’’ cried Madeleine; “ where do 
you suffer? tell me!” 

But, alas! she could obtain 1 no answer from hin: Sirrah 
shared, after his fashion, i in the anxiety of the little girl, he 
licked his master’s hands with loving looks of inquiry. 

“What shall Ido? WhatshallI do?” repeated Madeleine 
to herself, seized with the greatest uneasiness. “Of whom 
ask help? where go to obtain it?” She knew not what to 
do. Just then a distant noise struck her ear, and presently 
on the dusty road, which lengthened ‘ as far as eye could see, 
she perccived several large carriages, which were advancing 
slowly, drawn by lean old jades of horses. Madeleine stood 
up to see better what was coming. Could they come to her 
help? Her little heart beat very quickly as she could see 
tho carriages more distinctly. They were strange-looking 
carriages, such as are often used by travelling traders and 
mountebanks; there were three of them; the first two, 
without doubt, served for houses, for they had small windows, 
furnished with red and blue curtains, and chimney pots; 
also a sort of projecting roof sapported by two small wooden 
columns, between which was fixed a railing, upon which 
some children were leaning. Beside the first caravan a tall 
muscular man was walking, he was dressed ina close- 
fitting jacket and pantaloons, of an indescribable et 
He wore a wide belt, which had once been red and gold ; 
his hand he had a whip, ‘and he went along whistling care. 
lesaly, and from time to time, cither by voice or gesture, 
urging the poor old broken-winded horse. Under the pro- 
jection of the second caravan two women were sitting, one 
of whom was young, of a marked type of beauty, the other 
was advance -in years, with hard, plain features. The 
latter was mending some wretched old clothes, and watch- 
ing at the same time a chubby child who was rolling about 
at her feet. The former sat with folded arms, looking list- 
lessly at the surrounding landscape. Some little boys were 
walking round about the caravans, all of them wearing 

-clothes of more or less strange fashions. 

Madelcine contemplated it all in silence; while ‘she was 
considering whether she dared tocall to them, Sirrah eprang 
forward, barking at the first carriage. 

The driver raised his head, and saw the child standing 
by the road-side. He stopped, and said, “Halloo! oh! 
what are you doing there all alone?” He spoke in French 
with a strong foreign accent. 

“Oh, sir! if you please! grandfather is ill. I do not 
know what is the matter with him!” and Madda burst into 
tears. 

“ Let us see, where is this grandfather?” asked the man, 
throwing his whip to one of the children, in rendiness to 
follow her. 

All the three caravans halted. 

“There, sir,” said Madeleine, pointing to John, where he 
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lay under the chestnut trees. Both of them went towards 
him. 

“What has taken the old man?” said the stranger, stoop- 
ing down to examine him. 

“Alas! I do not know,’ answered Madeleine, wiping 
away her tears, which flowed without ceasing. 

Women and children—the whole tribe—surrounded them. 
Sirrah ceased his barking. He appeared to guess that they 
had brought help to his master: but he stood on the 
defensive, showing the idle boys of the company two rows of 
white pointed teeth. 

Johu Nodet was not insensible; but there he lay motion- 
less, without strength, incapable of moving or speaking: 
evidently he was under the puanence of a fit, as the new- 
comer rightly guessed. 

“ He is ill,” said the latter, after some minutes’ convcra- 
tion. “ Where were you going after this fashion ?” 

“Into Switzerland.” 

“ But that is still a long way from this place ; the old man 
cannot think of continuing his journey.” 

‘‘What must we do, then?” asked Madeleine, wringinz 
her hands. 

The stranger reflected o moment; and the elder of the 
two women spcke a few words to him, in a language tle 
little girl could not understand. 

“Listen to me, child,” ecaid the man. 
money? ” 

“T have this,” said she, searching in her pocket, where 
she found two or three halfpence, gained in the last of the 
villages they had passed through. 

The man took them, and shock them about several times 
in his hand. 

“Tt is very little,” he said, with o disdainful grimace; 
“ however, I am disposed to do what is in my power for you, 
that is to say, to take your grandfather in one of our 
caravans to the neighbouring town, where we will Icave 
him in good hands.” — 

_ Thank you, sir,” said Madeleine, lifting up to him 
her large tearful eyes, full of the expression of her grati- 
tude. 

Then, at a sign from the master, two ender and flexible 
youths came forward, and lifted up the sick man, and with 
some difficulty carried him to the first caravan, where the 
women had hastily prepared for him one of the coarse beds 
which were used by the men of the company. - There they 
laid him; Madda sat down, or rather squatted herself down 
beside him, with Sirrah. Then the three caravans went on 
their slow and jolting journey. 
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SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO. XVIII. 


Initials and finals name two weapons of war that are to 
be turned into instruments of peaceful toil. 


1. The prophet was told to take these aud hide them in 
the clay of the brick-kiln. 

2. The Lord told the prophet to take this at his hand, 
filled with fury, and cause all the nations to drink it. 

3. What the same prophet mourns over as “turned to 
strangers.” 

4. Where this prophet says the cry was leard, tbat was 
caused by the fall of Edom and Teman. 

5. God said it was to be declared in Egypt that the sword 
would do this, all round about her. 

6. Tradesmen who are mentioned along with royalty % 


having “ departed from Jerusalem.” 
E. a. B 
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MADELEINE. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE MOUNTEBANES. 


HILE Madeleine was thinking only of her 
grandfather, and Sirrah kept watch over 
them, the following dialogue took place 
between him who appcared to be the 
head of this wandering family and the 
middle-aged woman of whom we have 
already spoken. 

“A pretty sprig of a girl, by my faith,” said he. 

“Just the same age and size as our poor Zerbinette. 
The dress would fit her admirably; she is just formed for 
dancing.” 

“And the dog too! What a fine animal! the two 
would suit us famously. What do you think, eh, mother?” 

“I think we must keep them.” 

“ Ay, indeed ! but how? Do you imagine that they would 
perhaps stay with us for good? There is the old man.” 

“What does that signify 2? We shall be sure to find some 
means,” 

And the two began to whisper lower and lower, walking 
all the while beside the poor old horse. 

Already the shades of evening were lengthening upon the 
slopes of the mountains, when the three caravans made their 
entry into a large town of Savoy, some leagues distant ‘from 
Aix-les-Bains. They stopped in a largo square, and it was 
not long before they were surrounded by numerous idlers. 

The master having hastily dressed himself went off first 
to the mayor, to obtain his permission to ‘‘ work,’ as he 
called it; then he went to the priest to commend to his 
notice the sick man, and to beg that he might be admitted 
to the hospital, if so be there was one. “Yes, the town 
possessed a hospital, small, it is true, but very well attended 
to,” said the priest, who was a worthy man—always ready to 
oblige his neighbours. On hearing the story which was 
told him, he put on his three-cornered hat and tucked up 
his long cassock, and prepared himself to go out with the 
mountebank. 

“You said, my friend, that this man was taken ill 
suddenly?” 

“Yes, your reverence.” 

“Is he related to you?” 

“Yes, sir, he is my father,” the crafty knave had the 
impudence to say, for he took great care net to speak the 
truth. “I fear the poor old man will not be here long; and 
we cannot leave him thus to die without help.” 

“Well, we will get him admitted, if there is room, in our 
heepital, where he will be well taken care of until the 
termination of his illness. Could you pay o small sum on 
his behalf?” 

The man made a grimace, which was quickly concealed 
by an obsequious smile. 

“We are poor, venerable father,” he said; “however— 
perhaps—if it be necessary.” 

“Well, well,” said the priest, “we shall see by-and-by. 
You will do all you can if the illness should prove rather 
long. Are you staying in our town?” 

“No, your reverence, we are not able to do so: the 
necessities of our calling require us to travel without 
ceasing; but after having worked in the neighbourhood we 
will return to fetch the old man; if, however-——” and the 
Man gave a significant nod. 

At this moment they reached the camp. 

Ever since they had laid him down on the wretched bed 
John had not moved. Once only, when Madeleine was 
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calling upon him in ao passionate manner, he opencd his eyes 
and looked at her, and said with difficulty, “ My little one,” 
but that was all. 

When the priest came near him, the old man looked 
around him again, and tried to speak, but the words came 
with such difficulty that they could not be understood. 

The priest felt his pulse, and vainly endeavoured to catch 
the sense of bis words; then, shaking his head, he said, “ It 
is evident the poor man is very ill. I will send two 
assistants, who will carry him to the hospital, for he is in 
need of immediate advice. Adieu, my friends.” 

And thereupon the priest went away, without having 
noticed Madeleine, moreover the poor child was frightened, 
and had withdrawn to the foot of the bed, and she dared 
not say anything. 

In half an hour after, John Nodet, carefully wrapped up 
and laid on a stretcher by the two hospital attendants, was 
carried by them along the only good street of the humble 
town. Madeleine and Sirrah both followed, with an air 
of distress and anguish. On reaching the door of the 
hospital, Madeleine asked to be permitted to go in also; but 
she was repulsed, and told they admitted invalids only. 

She was standing fixed in consternation before this 
inexorable house when she perceived the master standing 
near her. “ Well, little girl, what are you going to do?” 

“TI do not know,” she said sadly, while Sirrah was 
growling low. 

“Come back with me to the caravans; we will willingly 
lodge you there. You shall see our performance, and that will 
be more cheerful than stopping all alone in this long silent 
street.” ‘Thus spoke the master; there was a certain kind- 
ness in his words, in spite of the usual gruffness of his voice. 

Madeleine lifted up her eyes, and looked with more 
attention than she had hitherto done at this man, in his 
picturesque dress, his dark, tawny complexion, and his thick 
black eyebrows, which gave him an almost barbarous 
appearance: the child hesitated a moment; then not 
knowing where to go, “Thank you, sir,” she said in a low 
voice, “I accept your offer.’ A flash of satisfaction shone as 
a passing gleam over his dark countenance. 

“That is right,” said he; “let us make haste, the supper 
is ready this long while, without doubt, and the mother does 
not like to be kept waiting.’ He gave his hand to 
Madeleine, who took it with the confidence which belongs 
only to her age; and both of them, hurrying along, reached 
the camp ina few minutes. 

It was in an extensive square space surrounded by 
a double row of plane-trees. ‘The soldiers were accustomed 
to assemble there for their drill. It was here also tho 
school-boys played at marbles, and the booths were fixed 
up during the fair-time; there was still a little short grass 
growing here and there. They had tied the three horses to 
one of the plane-trees; and the caravans being brought near 
together formed a sort of triangle, which protected in some 
measure from the curiosity of the public this wandering 
tribe assembled around their large fire. A huge porridge- 
pot, supported by two stakes driven into the ground, was 
boiling over a flame which was constantly kept blazing by 
two boys from eight to twelve yeara old. Close at hand, the 
old woman went backwards and forwards, giving an order 
to one and a box on the ears to another; her hasty orders 
admitted of no reply; the gloomy expression of her marked 
features inspired distrust and fear... 

Such at least was the feeling of Madeleine, when, still 
being cast down by grief and sadness, she entered this 
strange circle. At the approach of the master all was 
silence, all eyes turned towards him. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I have brought back with me a little 
creature who is hungry and thiraty—can you satisfy her?” 

“I suppose I can,’ answered the woman, whose name 
was Judith, casting at the child a cold, apathetic glance. 
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“The soup is cooked; we waited only for you, then come 
and let us make haste! ” 

“Catch hold,’’ she said to Madeleine, offering her o 
pewter plate; “ you will be served like the rest when your 
turn comes.” 

Then all of them in different attitudes gathered round 
the porridge-pot, from which Judith, furnished with an 
enormous ladle, drew up the soup with all her might, and 
without tiring, as fust as eager hands presented their plates. 

Near to Madeleine was a boy of ten or twelve years, 
thin, pale, and of delicate appearance; he perceived that 
the little stranger did not go forward to ask for her portion. 

“Give it me,’ he said in a blunt manner, taking the plate 
out of her hands; “if you do not make haste, there will be 
none left for you; ” and making himself a way hoe went to 
fetch the soup, and he brought it to Madeleine, who 
thanked him with a grateful smile. 

“But you,” she said to him presently, after having 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, “ you are cating nothing ?”’ 

“Me? no, they give me nothing to-night.” 

‘Why not ?”’ said she with astonishment. 

“Hush? !”? he said turning himself, “ the old woman might 
hear you.” 

“Take some spoonfuls of my soup,’ said Madda, with a 
kind impulse, “‘ you must needs be hungry.” 

The boy hesitated; he would perhaps have ‘accepted, 
when he discovered the dark eyes of the master axe on 
him in a significant manner. 

“Beppo,” said the latter, in a stern manner, “go ou 
attend to the horses. It is already late.’ And Beppo, 
without saying a word, went away with his head down. 
Madeleine watched him. He went slowly into the third 
caravan, from whence he came out again very soon with 
two pails in his hands, which he went to fill at the nearest 
spring, and delayed not to return with weary steps. 
Madeleine thought he was going to carry the water to the 
horses tie to the plane-trecs; but no, le. returned with his 
pails full to the same caravan, and did not come out aguin ; 
the little girl was astonished: at all she saw, without daring 
to ask any questions. ‘The supper having been speedily 
finished, the master called to him two robust young men, 
and gave them orders in an extraordinary dialect. 

Then all three of them, Jaden with ropes and stakes and 
carpets, directed their steps to one of the angles of the 
square where they began to erect a temporary circus. 

The preparations were quickly finished. During the 
fime the women had retired into their caravan, from 
whence Madeleine heard the sound of voices and bursts of 
laughter.. She was alone. Near her were some dirty and 
ragged children, who werv rolling-on the ground playing 
and disporting together, without troubling themselves about 
her. The little girl felt very lonesome and fursaken ; she was 
thinking of her grandfather when the master approached her. 

** What are you thinking about?” said he, tapping her on 
ihe shoulder. ‘You are fretting, ha! but that will not last 
Jong. We are going to amuse ourselves finely. We are 
jelly folks here.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Madeleiuc, who 
dared not cry, although she wished very much to do so. 

‘You will see in 9 minute, and you will be sure to be the 
first to laugh. But where is the dog ?”’ said he gaily. 

“Sirrah?” said Madda, “it is true I have not seen him 
since we came here,” looking about for her faithful 
companion; “he must have stopped at the hospital,” added 
she, “ for the poor thing ix very fond of grandfuther ; he will 
have nothing to eat, por: rino!”’ 

“ We will find him t:-niorrow,” said the master, “and you 
can give him a good breakfast.” 

At this moment the door of the women’s caravan opened 
and the young girl of whom we have already spoken made 
her appearance. She had dressed herself in a brilliant 
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costume, which struck Madeleine with admiration, and 
reminded her of certain theatrical reprezentations she had 
seen in Florence, where her father, who was passionately 
fond of the theatre—as indced all the Italians are—took her 
sumetimes to Stentorello or to the circus. 
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THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 

XXX.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUR LOBD. 
Text for the day. “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
ure heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly ia 

heart” (Matt. xi. 28, 29). Read Matt. xi. 1-24. 
After Jesus had sent forth His disciples to preach, what 
did He Himself do? Again we find Him journeying among 


.the cities of Galilee, and working wonders, which were 


spoken of all over the land. The accounts of these things 
reached even into the depths of that gloomy prison in which 
John the Baptist had been shut up by Herod. He probably 
knew that it would strengthen the faith of his disciples to 
see these things, or it may have been that he wanted to 
have his own faith strengthened; whom did he send, and 
what was the message he sent to Jesus? Jesus did not 


-answer them in words, but His works made answer for Him, 


even more plainly than words could have done. What signs 
did the disciples of John behold? (v.5.) By these they could 
see that Jesus was indeed “He that should come,’—He of 
whom John had been sent to proclaim the coming. And 
tchom did Jeaus say was blessed? (v. 6.) They might have 
doubted when they saw John, their own loved master, cast 
into prison; they could no longer doubt when they saw 
Jesus Himself. To all who are ready to doubt, Jesus saya, 
“Come unto me!” whom does He invite to come? (ver. 28.. 
Those who labour and are heavy laden find rest from their 
doubts, rest from their labours, in coming to Jesus Himselt, 
and taking His yoke upon them. This you have learned 
in your text, and I hope you have so learned it that you 
have it in your hearts. 

The testimony of Jesus as to John is very remarkable. 
Brave, fearless, self-denying John was no reed shaken by 
the wind! no dweller in kings’ houses! A prophet ? yes, 
and more than a prophet! What had been prophesied con- 
cerning him? See Malachi iii.1. There had never been 
born a greater than John under the Old Testament teach- 
ing, and yet the least in the kingdom of heaven had greater 
privileges than he! Jesus has done greater things for us 
than were done for those who lived beforo His time ; how 
awful is the sin of refusing to come to Him! But the men 
of His day would neither receive John nor Jesus. In the 
twentieth and following verses, Jesus shows what a dreadful 
thing it is to receive such privileges as those bestowed on 
some cities, and to be still hardened in impenitence. What 
cities did He firat name? In these cities by the Sea of 
Never had such 
things been done in the great heathen cities of Tyre and 
Sidon; had they been favoured like Chorazin and Bethsaidla. 
echat trould have been the consequences? And Capernaum, 
with whose name we are so familiar, the city so fuvonred 
that it scomed exalted unto heaven; what would be its 

punishment? What wicked city ts tt contrasted with? Anil 
in the day of judyment what is said of the punishment of Tyre 
and of Sidon as compared with Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capernaum ? 

I cannot with too great earnestness warn everyone of you 
to beware of slighting God's great mmErEA zranted to us all 
in the gospel of Christ made known to us! Pray that you 
may be among the babes to whom the Father reveals His 
love (ver. 25), and who hear the sweet voice of Jesus saylul. 
“Come unto me.’ 

Sing,—* Come unto me, ye weary.” 
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CHAPTER VII.—A CIRCUS PERFORMANCE. 


ISKA, for that was the name 
of the girl Madeleine had 
scen coming out of the cara- 
van, wore a red striped skirt, 
a black velvet bodice encir- 
cled her slender and flexible 
waist ; upon her head was 
artistically arranged a kind 
of red kerchief, which fell 
backward. Sequins of geld 
surrounded her neck and her 
arms and glittered on her 
forehead, and accompanied 
each of her ‘free and grace- 
ful movements with a light 
jingling sound, and set off 
to advantage her uncommon 
beauty, which was dark like 
the night. A tambourine was 
suspended at her side, and in 

. her hand she held castanets. 

Thus attired, she approached the master. 

“ Here yon are, Ciska,” he said, fixing on hera look full 
ofadmiration. ** Well, let us go; I waited only for you.” 

“ And your large drum, have you forgotten it ?” 

But already he had rushed towards the caravan, and was 
returning with the instrument. 

Two little boys in the traditional costume of clowns wero 
following him. 

The company directed their steps towards the town ; they 
proceeded through the principal streets with a great noise 
of dram and castanets, and invited the honourable public to 
come to see the wonderful feats of Master Gasparo, tho 
incomparable dancing of Mademoiselle Ciska, and the 
performances of two pretty learned ponies. 

Presently a numerous crowd joined themselves to the 
players, and when they returned to the circus they were 
already accompanied by a long train of men, women, and 
children, who pushed each other about, the better to see. 

During their absence, Judith had also dressed herself 
gaily, Beppo and another boy had lighted a double row of 
coloured lanterns all round the circus, and they drew into 
its neighbourhood a Barbary organ. 

Madeleine, whose childish curiosity was much excited, 
followed with interest each detail of this scene. When all 
was finished, she saw Beppo, who was returning to the 
caravan, and she stopped him on the way, and said, “ Why 
are you going into the caravan?” 

“To look after the horses,” said he, drily. 

“Are they not out of doors?’ Madeleine said, pointing 
with her finger to the three poor jades lying under the 
plane trees. 

“Those?’? said Beppo, in a disdaijnful tone. ‘ Pooh ! 
they do not perform; you shall see mine. Nothing could 
be prettier or more graceful than they are.” 

“Have you horses in the caravan?” cried Madcleine— 
she thought it. strange that horses should be carried—“ Why 
not let them walk?” 

“ Because the master will not allow them to be seen. 
They are ridden only at night in our exhibitions; but I have 
no time to stay to chat with you, I must make haste.” 


- 
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The little girl remained alone. “I should like very 
much to know, after all, who these people are, and what 
grandfather would think of them,” said she to herself. 
“Poor grandfather ; there in the hospital all alone! ” 

The child’s heart was swelling with grief, when Judith 
called her. 

“Come, little one,” she said, “here they are; turn this 
handle while I go to tell the fortunes of those who wish to 
hear them.” 

Madeleine obeyed, and while she was zealously employed 
in playing tune after tune, the exhibition commenced. 
First, there were featsof agility and dexterity performed by 
the master himself and his young men. Then Ciska made 
her appearance, mounted on very high stilts, on which she 
executed, with great easo and facility, the most rapid dances, 
to the great wonderment of the public. 

At length Madeleine, who was gazing with admiration 
on tho exhibition, saw Beppo dressed as a jockey, leading 
in two beautiful ponies, one of them was white, and 
the other black, they came into the circus caracolling, 
and they saluted the company and walked and reared in 
musical measure, obeying the slightest signs of the master, 
who guided them by his voice or gesture. 

When the enthusiasm of the spectators was at its great- 
est height, Ciska and Judith made their way through the 
closely pressed crowd of spectators, with pleasant words 
and gracious smiles. 

Then the master, with his sonorous voice, announced to 
the ‘honourable public, that, seeing the lateness of the hour, 
he would close the exhibition, to begin again the next 
evening at the same time and for the second performance 
he promised them wonderful things. 

The crowd gradually dispersed, and the mountebanks 
hastened to shut up for the night. 

“What do you think of all these fine things?” said 
Master Gasparo to Madeleine. ‘Are you not pleased with 
them?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the child, whose imagination had been 
greatly excited. 

‘Should you not like to ride one of these pretty ponies? ” 

“Me? Could 1?” she cried with sparkling eyes. 

“Why not?” he said. ‘‘We will try to-morrow if you 
like. In the meanwhile goto bed and sleep soundly, like 
a good child.” 

Ciska, in obedience to Judith’s order, took Madeleine with 
her to share her straw bed; she said but little, and seemed 
to be in a bad humour, to which the little girl paid no atten- 
tion; but she had a long waking-dream of the wonderful 
things she should have to relate to her grandfather when 
she should see him again, for sho did not doubt of his 
recovery. 

At last she went to slcep, and did not awake until Ciska 


_ had called her several times, and was standing beside her, 


giving her a hard shake, saying, 

“Come, get up, you are not such a fine young lady, I 
suppose, that you cannot open your eyes with the day- 
light?” 

Madeleine trembled : she dil not know where she was, 
but hearing Ciska’s words brought her very quickly back 
to the reality. Sho jumped down from her rough bed 
dressed herself hastily, and went out of the caravan. 

It was six o'clock. The sun lighted up the springtide of 
nature with his earliest rays, all was fresh and balmy: it 
was a cloudless sky, upon which was traced the outline of 
the varied summits of the mountains of Savoy. 

Judith had lighted a fire, around which the women and 
children were already gathered, while the men went to aud 
fro, busily occupied with the horses and caravans. 

The master welcomed Madeleine, and Judith gave hera 
good plateful of soup and a piece of bread. 

The child looked about for Beppo; he was also having 
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his breakfast, to the great satisfaction of the little girl, 
whose heart was much drawn towards him; and they 
exchanged a friendly smile, but as soon as the repast was 
finished, without saying a word to anybody, Madda left 
the camp, and directed her steps, all alone, to the hospital, 
of which she remembered the road ; for trials as well as joys 
impress places on the memory in an indelible manner. 

Nobody tried to keep her back, for they did not remark 
her departure. 

On reaching the door of the asylum, there she found 
Sirrah, who jumped for joy on seeing her, and licked her 
hands, with a little plaintive whining, as if to reproach her 
fur having left him alone such a long time. Then he went 
up the two stone steps, and stood quite still, swallowing his 
impatience, while the child was trying with her weak little 
hand to pull the rope of the large bell. Some minutes 
passed, and at last there was the sound of oe and the 
wicket was opened a little way. 

“‘ What do you want?” said a groff voice. 

“TI wish to see grandfather,” answered Madeleine 
timidly. 

“ Visitors are not admitted without the priest’s permission, 
and besides, this is not the right hour. Take away that 
dog, little girl ; he has disturbed the house all night by his 
cries.” 

“QOh!. only tell .me how grandfather is!” implored 
Madeleine, joining her hands, while her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

“Ig he the old man who was a brought here last night ai 
asked the porter in a slightly softened tone. 

“Yes.” . 

“Then I heard say he continues about the ¢ came; but Tam 
not at leisure to chat with you. Come again later with the 
priest’s permission ;” and the wicket was shut. 

Madeleine remained standing some minutes on the door- 
sill of the inhospitable house, then’ all at once, seized with 
the feeling of loneliness, and with a strong desire to see her 
grandfather, and to hear his kind voice speak to her some 
such encouraging words as never failed to calm her griefs, 
she fell down upon the flagstones in o paroxysm obewtres: 
difficult to describe. 
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XXXI.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUB LORD. 


Text for theday. “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will | 


give thee a crown of life”’ (Rev. li. 10). Read Matt. xiii. 
03, xiv. 1—13.° Here we find Jesus returning again to His 
own country, Nazareth. The men of this town had rejected: 
Him on His last visit. Do you remember what they had tried 
to doto Him? (Luke iv. 29.) But the Saviour, in long- 
suffering mercy, came to them again with His offers of grace, 
and again taught in that synagogue where He had so often 
worshipped God with Mary and Joseph in His days of 
childhood. Alas for the men of Nazareth, they “set at 
nought all His counsel and would none of His re- 
proof!” (Prov. i. 25.) Thoy listened with astonishment, 
indeed, and said, “ Whence hath this man this wisdom?” 
but because He was so well known to them, “they were 
offended in him.” (ver. 57.) What did Jesus say to them? 
(ver. 57.) Why did He not do mighty works there? (ver. 58.) 
How awful is the guilt of rejecting Christ ! These people of 
Nazareth refused the merciful and forgiving Saviour a 
second time, and we never find that He came there again. 
Read Isa. lv. 6. 

We shall now study Matt. xiv. and consider the history of 
one who was faithful unto death, and to whom God gave a 
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crown of life. The fame of Jesus reached all through the 
country, and what was the opinion of Herod? (ver.2.) It was 
Herod’s guilty conscience that spoke; He trembled on his 
throne in his strong castle at Machzrus. He was haunted 
with terrors lest the holy and blameless man whom he had 
put to death should return from the grave to punish him. 
Having mentioned the death of Joan, St. Matthew goes 
back in his history to tell how it came to pass, and how 
it affected the proceedings of Jesus. We read before thet 
Herod had put John in prison because he had bravely 
rebuked his sin in taking his brother Philip's wife. This 
wicked woman hated Jolin; read Mark vi. 19, 20, but 
Herod rather feared than hated him. Herodias hed a 
daughter whom she trained to do her wicked will. Hor 
did this girl manage to please Herod? On what occasion did 
this dance take place? What was the king's rash promise? 
And what horrid gift did Herodias’ daughter ask? An awful 
request! What a hard heart it must have been that could 
make such an answer! ‘° The king wassorry,” we are told. 
Why then did he yield? Was tt right of him to yield? He 
was afraid to break his oath, but it was a sinful oath, which 
he ought to have been still more afraid to keep. He fearei 
to offend them which sat at meat with him, but he did not 
fear to offend God, and so he “sent an executioner, and 
commanded his head to be brought; and he went and 
beheaded him in the prison” (Mark vi. 27). And this wa 
the end of the earthly career of him whom Jesus had 
declared to bo “a prophet, yea, and more than a prophet!” 
(Matt. xi.9.) The cruel-hearted girl bore that noble beat 
to her still more cruel mother,—a dreadful present! But 
the soul of the holy servant of God they could not harm. 
Faithful unto death, his was the crown of life which Goi 
has promised to all who faithfully serve Him, that crown 
which the blessed ones in. glory “ cast before the throne, 
saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord!” (Rev. iv. 10, 11.) 
How touching is the account of Joln’s funeral! His 
disciples were not afraid to gather round his poor lifeless 
body, and they “ took it up and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus.” Yes, it was to Him only that they could go, totell 
their deep sorrow, and to bewail their lost master. And Jesus, 
being warned of Herod's designs, went to a desert place. 
Have you ever heard the fate of Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias? Some historians tell that many years after, she 
was crossing & frozen river in Spain upon the ice. Suddenly 
the ice broke ; she fell in ; it closed upon her; and her head 
was cut off! an awful punishment ! 


Sing,—‘ Here we suffer grief and pain.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
NO. I. 
A Harvest Enigma. 


My five initials show the precious secd 
Which in His field the mighty Master sows: 
My finals the destructive weeds disclose 
Which from the adversary’s hand proceed. 


1. Say first, what he who keep; his field in view, 
Desires his servants till the end to do? 

2. Next, name that prophet, who in days forlorn 
Declared that Israel should “revive as corn.” 

3. My next by golden hues through all the land. 
Its ripeness shows, and asks the reaper’s hand. 

4. A prophet’s name, who spoke of Israel’s host 
Sifted like corn, yet not a grain was lost. 

5. My last the native town of bim will show 
Who warns us that we reap even as we 2ow. 
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CHAPTER VITI.—ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


tible and wilful—she felt nothing by 
halves, loved nothing partially, and 
although she had always from her 
infuncy a certain gift of being easily 
amused, yet she already possessed in 
@ surprising degree the sad capacity 
for suffering which in general is only 
acquired later in the school of life, 

How long did she remain thus, lying 
with her face on the ground, weeping and sobbing as if her 
heart would break? No one knew; but grief also exhausts 
itself; and having spent her strength and her tears, she at 
length sat up, and sought mechanically in her pocket for 
her handkerchief, which was not there: for she had lost it, 
as children often do, and in its place her hand encountered 
something hard, which she had totally forgotten; it was 
the grandfather’s book ! 

She drew it out hesitatingly from its hiding-place. 

“ Itis true,” she said to herself, “I have not read to-day,— 
Grandfather would be very sorrry if he knew it, and I 
wish to be so good! But if God sees me, why does Hoe 
leave me to weep?” 

She opened the book, and her eyes fell upon those 
‘gracious words of Jesus, “I will not leave you orphans, I 

will come to you.” 

Madda read them over and over several times, but she did 
not wholly understand their ineffable tenderness: but 
dimly at first, then little by little more clearly and brightly 
the thought came into her heart, “I am not alone, I have a 
Father in heaven;’”’ and sbe felt less desolate: it seemed to 
her as if her venerable grandfatber had spoken to her. 

Nevertheless the hours fled away: she thought she must 
return to the camp, and that the master would perhaps tell 
her some way of reaching her grandfather. She arose, and 
called Sirrah ; but as he would not follow her, she put her 
hand under his collar and drew him along, saying to him, 

“Come, Sirrah! Come with me, grandfather wishes it.” 

The intelligent animal understood, and let himself be led 
away, only turning back his head several times with a very 
sad look. 

“ Where do you come from?” asked the master, on seeing 
Madeleine. The child related to him her disappointment, 
and the orders of the porter about the day. ; 

“That must not be,” he said; “we will tio him up here, 
to prevent his going to annoy the people at the hospital ; 
and do not go, little one, any more to inquire for the old 
msn. They do not willingly allow children to go into that 
kind of house. I will go for you, and bring you back the 
news—trust me for that. Now,” added he, “what do you 
say to a ride on horseback?” 

““Upon one of the ponies?” cried Madeleine. 

“Upon one of the ponies,” he answered, with an affirma- 
tive nod. 

Who could have resisted such a proposal?—she was 
delighted with it! and if you could have seen her soon 
afterwards, properly seated on the black pony, whose tail 

swept the ground, you would have hardly recognised, in 
those bright eycs and rosy cheeks, the poor desolate child a 
little while before at the hospital. 
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Master Gasparo led the pony, directing Madeleine how 
she ought to sit in the saddle, and teaching her to guide the 
pony with particular care and attention. 

Ciska saw it all from adistance,and when they passed near 
where sho was standing she shrugged her shoulders, and 
turned ler back, with an angry, vexed air. 

As to Judith, she feigned a smile, “That will do,” she 
said to hersclf, and so it did indeed, for the child was 
delighted, and took more and more pleasure in the exercise 
as she gained a firmer seat. 

“ Would you like to ride every day?” asked the master, 
while leading her back to the caravan. 

“Ob yes! It isso pleasant, and the pony is so pretty,’ 
said Madda, drawing her fingers’ through and through 
the pony’s long mano, while Beppo was holding the 
bridle. 

“Very well, we will begin again,” said Master Gasparo. 

While Madeleine was thanking him, she encountered 
Beppo’s eyes fixed on her, and she was struck with their 
mingled expression of sadness and derision. But the 
moment she was going to ask him a question he suddenly 
turned away, and led the animal to his travelling stable. 

During the day the master directed his steps toward the 
town, from whence he did not return until late; Madeleine 
waited for his return with impatience, for he had promised 
her to go to the hospital; but, on his return, he seemed to 
shun the child, who dared not run to meet him. He called 
Judith, and had a long consultation with her. 

At length they both went slowly towards the little girl 
with a perplexed look. 

“Ob, sir!’ cried she, “how does grandfather do? and 
when could I go tc see him ?” 

The master coughed a little to clear his voice. 
never see him any more,” he said. - 

Madelcine looked at him without understanding what he 
said. Judith then began to speak. 

“You must not distress yourself, little one. The poor 
man was already very aged—anyway, ho would not have 
lived long.” 

Madeleine uttered a heart-rending cry. ‘Grandfather is 
dead! grandfather is dead! Oh! what will become of 
me!” 

And wringing her hands in a fit of despair, very much 
like that she had in the morning, she sank down upon the 
ground, insensible to the common-place phrases with which 
Judith and the master thought themselves obliged to try to 
console her Seeing it was useless, they left her crying, and 
went away to finish their preparations for the evening 
exhibition. : 

Long, long did the orphan give herself up to grief; no 
one came near her, she had no friend left—none? Oh! yes, 
there was Oue, who, stooping down towards her with love, 
counted the burning tears she thus shed in her loneliness; 
whose merciful and tender voice whispered deep in her 
heart, “Fear not, only believe; I will not leave you 
orphans, I will come to you.” A more calm sadness 
followed the- violence of her grief, and Madeleine fell into a 
sort of stupor, out of which Master Gasparo at length 
aroused her. 

“Come, child, you have cried enough, come with us. 
You are not so much to be pitied after all. You will find us 
merry companions.” 

These words hurt Madeleine’s feelings. 
the world now,” she said softly. 

“Do not fret yourself about it,” answered the master, 
with a sudden good-nature. “If you will be amiable and 
sharp, we will kecp you in our company, and you will learn 
all corts of pretty things. You shall ride on horseback, and 
wear fine costumes—you will be as happy as a queen—will 
you stay with us?” 

What must she do? Where could she go? What would 
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become of her? Madeleine had no idea; this proposal, 
which was thus made to her, was bread; it was a place of 
residence, it was a protection. No other door opened before 
the orphan ; she felt it 30; and, nevertheless, in spite of the 
attractive colours of the picture which had just been traced 
out, presented to her childish imagination, a doubt yet 
remained: would grandfather have liked these people? 
She did not like them much herself, but she bad no choice; 
and, although hesitatingly, she answered, “ Thank you, sir, 
I will stop, if it is not inconvenient to you.” 

“Well, well,” replied Master Gasparo, “ provided you are 
willing to work, you will not be a burden to us. You shall 
begin your exercises ON, at our first halting- 
place. 9 , 

“ Are you going away from this place?” asked the child, 
whose heart was deeply oppressed with sorrow. 

“Yes, early in the morning.” 

‘Then I shall see grandfather no more!” said she, 
clasping her hands. 

“What are you thinking of, little one? It is impossible; 
besides they have already carried him out of the hospital, 
aud those people permit nobody to go there.” 

“Oh, if he had but remained here with us, he would, 
porhape, have spoken to me again!” sighed Madcleine. 

“ Ho could be better attended to down there, that is why 
we sent him to the hospital,” said he. “Now think no 
more about the dead, but come and amuse yourself with 
the living; while you are with us you shall want for 
nothing.” 

In saying these words he hurried her away ison the 
caravana, and introduced her to the group gathered together 
near the fire, as making henceforth a part of aaa 
Gasparo’s company. - 

It was thus that Madeleine joined the sipaitsbauke 
What will become of her amidst these faithless, lawless 
people? Will she not forget her grandfather's God? Will 
she be able to put in practice her grandfather’s instructions ? 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
‘XXXI. —THE JOURNEYS OF OUR LORD. 


Text for the day. ni Thon openest Thine hand, and satiaflest 
the desire of every living thing” (Pasa. exly. 16). ‘Thus God 
feeds us, and all men. Thus it is to His opened hand that 
we must look; it is to Him that we must cry, “ Give us this 
day our daily bread!” We shall now read how it was that 
Jesus, by putting forth His power as God, fed in abundant 
measure an immense multitude, by what we call a miracle. 
Read Mark vi. 80-45. What did the apostles do, and what 
did they tell Jesus? What did Jesus invite them now to do? 
Why were they to go to a desert place? Hoto did they go to 
it? See them now again with Jesus on the lake. They 
did not cross over, but ‘sailed along the shore to’a lonely spot 
at the north end, near where the river Jordan falls into the 
lake. But when they landed they found they were not 
alone. Who were there? How did the people come? And 
when Jesus arrived and saw the multitude, how did He feel 
tooards them? and what did He do? (ver. 34.) Thus He 
went on teaching them and healing them (Luke ix. 11), 
and they were 80 eager to hear His words that none thought 
of going home, till evening fell upon the lake and the 
mountains, and the disciples proposed that the people 
should be sent away to buy themselves bread. They must 
have wondered when Jesus said, “Give ye them to eat!” 
How much money did they say would be needed? It was not 
their money that Jesus asked for, however. What did He 
ask? How many loaves did they find when they inquired? 
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and what besides the loaves? Five loaves, common barley 
loaves, and two small fishes—brought there by a lad 
(John vi. 9), who never thought of the honour that was to 
be done to his little store! This was all; and it was hardly 
enough to provide for the evening repast of the twelve; but 
in the hands of Jesus it was changed indeed! What 
command did the Lord gtve? How were the people ar. 
ranged ? 

There they sat in companies on the green grass—a 
hungry and a waiting multitude, easily reached by the 
disciples, and easily counted “ by hundreds and by fifties,” 
—and nothing to feed them but that young boy’s five loaves 
and two fishes! When Jesus had taken in His hands this 
food, what did He first do? He blessed and He brake! and 
as Ho brake He handed to His disciples and they to the 
people,—* bread enough and to spare,” bread for all end 
fish sufficient,—and they did all ent; not one complained 
of not having enough, not one was unsatisfied; great 
fragments lay around them on the green grass; these were 
not to be wasted ;—how many baskets did they fill? And 
then they began to count how many had been fed; that 
was the number? Five thousand men, “besides women and 
children ”’ (Matt. xiv. 21); a greater number than the largest 
church you ever saw would hold! Thus the Lord Jesu 
opened His hand and satisfied their wants. And thus God 
every day, unseen by us, provides food for us all. It is He 
who makes the corn to grow from which comes our bresd. 
It is He who gives man strength and skill to work 
for it. 

And Jet us remember that it is not only the wants of our 
bodies that He satisfies. Jesus said, “I am the bread of 
life he that cometh to Me shall never hunger; and he thst 
believeth in’ Me shall never thirst” (John vi. 35). Let us 
say, “ Lord evermore give us this bread!” 


Sing,—“ Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah.” 


ALPHABETICAL EXERCISES. 
NO. ILL 
Words beginning with ©, and ending with N. 


1. The firat child who brought grief and shame to his 
parents when grown up. 

2. The first land in which Abram set up an altar to the 
Lord. 

3. The name first given in reproach at Antioch, now the 
noblest name on earth. 

' 4. The first ornament of a royal head. 

. 5. The office to which Israel’s first king was anointed. 

G. The first recorded company of murmurers. 

7. The first of two cities on which a woe was pronounced 
by the Lord. 

-8.. The designation of Simon, the first man of Africa who 
bore Christ’s cross. 

9. He who first destroyed the temple of God. 

10. The brook which was the first step on the Lord's 
path to His sufferings. 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


NO. XVI.—p. 496.—JORDAN. 


Gen. xxxv. 24. 
i oe Num. xxi. 31-90. 
3. R-ahab Josh. ii. 6. 
4. D-an . Gen. xxxv. 25. 
5. A-shtaroth Judges ii. 13. 
6. N-aphtali Gen. xxxv. 20. 
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622 MADELEINE. 


Near to her, the beautiful Ciska was standing, leaning hor 


back against a tree, listening with an absent and rather 
disdainful air to the gallant speoches of the master, whose 
eyes rarely quitted her. Two or three mixed groups, young 
and old, men and women, were seated here and there in the 
coolest spots. But where, then, was our Madeleine? Had 
she disappeared? If you are not afraid of losing yourself, 
gentle reader, come with me; let us force our way under the 
wood, and follow that narrow path. Perhaps our search 
will not be in vain. 

Do you hear that quiet murmur? It is a little bubbling 
brook running between its mossy banks, over some smooth 
pebbles. A beautiful willow bends its long and flexible 
branches over the limpid stream, and look, near the roots of 
the tree, with his head resting on his hands, a boy was 
stretching ‘his listless length:’ beside him a little girl was 
sitting; she had taken off her shoes and stockings, and was 
bathing, with delight, ber bare feet in the stream. She 
leaned over the water to gather out of it some bright littlo 
stones, which she threw to a spaniel, that wholly entered into 
the game, and was watching with animated looks each stone 
as it flew before his nose, and dashed forward to seize it- 
Yes, it is Madda, our little Madda, and Sirrah and Beppo: 
all three united in the bonds of a close friendship, and 
rarely apart. 

“Shall you not soon have had enough of that fun?” said 
Beppo suddenly, without changing his attitude. 

Madda tarned towards him laughing. “Oh! the naughty 
jealous boy. He does not like me to play with my dog, 
because I do not pay him enough attention. Is it not so?” 

“Tt has been going on for more than an hour, and it is 
not very agreeable to be prevented exchanging a word with 
you.” 

“It is true, my poor Beppo. ‘Well, here I am, quite ready 
to listen to you if you have something to say to me.” 

Here Madda jumped up upon her feet, having previously 
put on her shoes and stockings; then she went and sat down 
on the fine thick grass near her young friend. But Beppo 
did not speak. He was plucking spray by spray alittle tuft 
of white flowers, and looked on the ground in an absent 
manner. 

‘What are you thinking about?” at length said Madda, 
. Yather impatiently. ‘‘ You made me leave off my play for 
nothing at all. Is not that rather selfish ?” 

“Madda,”” he began, abruptly; ‘‘I wish all this was 
finished.” , 

“Why? what do you mean?” said the astonished little 
girl. 
“Yes, I wish I was able to go away. I had almost 
decided to run away when you came amongst us. I had 
then already had enough of this business. I do not know 
why I staid. Now I believe it is too late,” added he, as if 
speaking to himself. 

“But why did you think of going away?” 
Madeleine. “ Were you then so unhappy?” 

“I have never liked this occupation,” replied the boy 
with a discouraged air; “but at present I can no longer 
continue it. I am beaten every day, and that avails nothing.” 

“How dreadfal!” cried Madeleine indignantly. “ You 
aro beaten! Why who beats you?” 

“The master, of course,” he answered, lowering his voice, 
and casting around him a timid look. “ You do not yet 
know him thoroughly; he treats you with consideration 
because you are clever and pretty, and you flatter his vanity 
by helping him to gain plenty of money : but if you were 
like me, wenk, awkward, and unskilful, he would swear 


asked 


at you, and you would receive blows enough to disgust . 


you with life.” 
“It is very wicked,” cried Madeleine. “ You always obey 


to a minute; you groom the horses perfectly; what would 
he have more?” 
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“ Ah, there it is! Formerly I performed the greatest feats 
of skill. I could also dance on the rope; then he was 
satisfied ; but now that I am so soon out of breath, and that it 
is no longer possible for me to dance, to perform feats, I 
am despised and ill-treated, and made to feel at every tum 
that I am in the way.” 

“Poor Beppo!” said Madeleine, in a sympathetic and 
compassionate tone; “I should like to be able to «ao 
something for you. If what you say is true, they are all 
very selfish and cruel; but I had not observed it.” 

“ You did not pay attention to it because you are always 
taken up with your own performances. Besides, the master 
does not often beat me before the others; it is only when we 
are alone, and he thinks there is something to find fault with 
in the horses or the caravans; and he finds plenty of 
opportunities, I can tell you.” 

Here Beppo heaved a deep sigh; all at once he became 
pale, put his hand to his heart, and fell backwards. 

“What is the matter, Beppo?” asked Madeleine, much 
frightened. 

“ T suffer so much!” stammered the boy. He was panting 
and endeavouring in vain to recover his breathing. Made- 
leine ran to the brook, and dipped her pocket-handkerchief 
in the water, and put it upon his forehead. This cool 
application seemed to relieve him, or perhaps the spasm had 
passed: however it might be, he drew a long sigh of 
alleviation, the colour returned to his cheeks, and he sat up 
leaning his back against the rough trunk of the willow, his 
heart still palpitating. 

“Oh! Beppo! how you frightened me!” said Madda, 
clasping her hands. “ Do you feel better now?” 

“Yes, it is over, at least for the present.” 

“Does this often happen to you?” 

“It depends. Sometimes whole days pass away without 
my feeling this difficulty of breathing; but during the 
night I cannot remain lying down, I am obliged to sit up 
in bed in order to sleep: it is very painful, I assure you.” 

“Then in that case you are ill! Have you told the 
master? ”’ 

“The master ! it is just this which irritates him against 
me; he says I am no longer good for anything, that I shall 
never be any better. If I knew where people go after 
death, I should like to die at once. Yes, I should like to 
die.” 

“Qh! Beppo! do not say so,” cried Madda, melting into 
tears. “Will you also leave me, like mother and grand- 
father?” | 

“You could do very well without me,” Beppo sadly 
replied, placing his already thin and slender hand on that 
of the child, who was sitting close beside him. “ Anywar, 
I can be of no use to you, what is it that I do for you?” 

“What is it you do?” answered Madeleine, raising cn 
him her large dark eyes, to which her tears gave the 
lustre of velvet. “ You love me; yes, you are the only cnr 
bere who shows any affection for me. Do you think that I 
do not perceive that if the master is kind to me, it is through 
interest, and not love? Do you think also that I do not see 
how Ciska detests me? She torments me continually; she 
laughs at me, and turns me into ridicule every time she can : 
and as toJudith and the others, if they do not treat me radely. 
they are indifferent, and never trouble themselves about me. 
There are only you and Sirmh and the black pony who love 
me, and you well understand that you are much mare to 
me than they are; for I can tell you everything, and you 
can answer me.” 

“ Well, probably I shall stop yet a long while with yeu. 
Madda, therefore you need not cry any more. I ought not 
to have talked to you thus, but it was too:strong for me. I 
am sometimes so,sad! It seems to me that all around me 
is black, and that I am going to fall into a bottomless 
precipice.” 
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MADELEINE, 


the master, who had a talent for such compositions; also 
she performed with Ciska some fantastic dances, of a kind 
not wanting in a certain wild and original gracefulness, and 
which as a rule fill the public with wonder and admiration. 
It was however this part of the business that Madeleine 
liked the least, for she was thus too nearly associated with 
Ciska, whose aversion for the orphan became more marked 
from day to dey. Ciska, indeed, was quite ignorant; but 
jealousy had a large place in the sentiments of the young 
gipsy. Ardent, proud, and ambitious, she desired to mono- 
polizeall the attention, and to win all the success—to share 
these with another was insupportable to her: and Madeleine, 
although she was not so handsome as Ciska, yet she was 
more charming, and perhaps more pleasing; anyway, she 
was cheered and called back as often. This alone sufficed 
to excite Ciska’s hatred, which for the time she was obliged 
to curb and repress from fear of the master. 

During the first days which followed the introduction of 
Madeleine into this company, the child felt very sad and 
cast-down. By degrees, the amusement of her new occupu- 
tions, and her friendly intercourse ‘with Beppo—in short 
the elasticity of childhood—bad diverted her gricf; her 
cheerfulness had returned, and she had even begun to have 
a taste for this sort of life. She was too much of an Italian 
not to like the theatre and dancing. 

Therefore she was in great danger; without being aware 
of it, sho was being drawn away to a declivity which might 
become fatal to such a passionate temperament, But her 
grandfather had said the Lord would provide. He was 
there of a truth, watching over the orphan to lead her back 
to the good way. The grandfather’s Book, which had been 
rather neglected during these weeks of heedlessness, had 
once more been opened, and the Divine Voice was about to 
make iteelf heard again in Madda’s conscience. 


XI.—THE BOOK'S8 WORK. 


The mountebanks had reached Nyon; they had fixed 
their camp in a beautiful public ground, a little way out of 
the town. There they had set up a large booth, containing 
a circus and a theatre, with the intention of stopping in 
this antique city of Julius Cesar, as long as they should 
have a sufficient public audience. This was their plan 
in most of the larger towns through which they passed. 
The company was now sufficiently well composed to be able 
to give several different representations, ruathcr above the 
ordinary street performances; for the master had an 
inventive genius, and a real gift for organisation; and he 
knew how to make the best of his company in distributing to 
them the parts for which they were best adapted; and some 
of the plays presented lively, pleasing, and original scenes. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon: tlhe master was 
standing in tho middle of tho circus with a whip in his 
hand, exciting by his gesture the black pony upon which 
Madeleine was practising at that time a succession of 
perilous leaps. The pony and tho child were covered with 
perspiration, and could do no more. The suppliant look of 
the one, and the snorts of the other asked for favour, but in 
vain. 

The leaps through the hoop had not succeeded to the 
master’s satisfaction, and they must begin over again. 

Madeleine felt her legs give way, and she was becoming 
giddy; and perhaps, for the first time, since she had 
practised in the high school, she felt afraid. Suddenly 
with a slight scream, she fell down, and found herself 
scated on tho pony’s back. The animal had also had 
enough of the traditional gallop, and stopped at the same 
moment, thinking all was finished ; but it was mistaken, 

‘““What does that mean?” cried the master, in a more 
severe tone than Madeleine had hitherto heard him speak. 
“Have I given you the appointed signal ?” 
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“T am so tired, and so warm!” began Madeleine, “TI 
assure you, master, I can no longer stay on the pony; and 
see how he fumes! he also needs rest.” 

“Stop! the young lady is lazy to-day,” said a clear, 
scoffing voice, which came from the entrance of the circus, 
She would like a cordial perhaps; she wants to be helped 
down from her pony.” 

Madeleine raised her eyes, and saw Ciska carelessly 
leaning against the door, The red curtain which fell duwn 
behind her served as a bright frame for her beautiful and 
haughty features; and she kept her eyes fixed on the 
master with an imperious, and at the same time scornful, 
expression. 

He became impatient, and bit his lip. 

“It is all nonsense!” he cried violently. “ You have not 
jumped well once; and if we have to stop here two hours 
longer you must learn that. On the pony, and quickly !” 

In finishing these words he gave a loud crack with his 
whip. The pony, accustomed to passive obediencc, sprang 
forward, and began without hesitation his monotunous 
course round the narrow space that was allowed him. But 
Madeleine was not accustomed to be treated in this manner. 
She was really very much wearied and exhausted, and when 
she tried to get up, she missed her stirrup, and nearly fell 
backwards. 

An oath came from the master’s lips, and Madeleine felt 
the long leathern thong lash her shoulders, while a shrill 
burst of laughter sounded in her ears, 

Indignation and rage gave her fresh strength; she over- 
came her fatigue and fear, and sprang up as she restrained 
the tears which were ready to flow. The poor child suc- 
ceeded in executing several times following the new feat 
which cost her so dear. 

At last tho master whistled: the pony stopped, and 
Madeleine, breathless, dismounted. 

Ciska had disappeared. 

‘“‘That was better,” said the master in a softer voice, 
“‘ but, remember, child, I will be obeyed, in all things and 
always; and you will gain nothing from me, by giving 
yourself airs; I know what you cando. There,’’ said he 
to Beppo who had just come in, throwing him the bridle of 
the pony, “take him away, and rub him down well.” 

Madeleine went out without speaking. A tempest was 
raging in her heart, and she dared not give it vent. It is 
in the nature of childish souls more than others to be 
shocked at injustice ; for they are not yet accustomed to 
expect it 

When Beppo had finished his work, which, notwith- 
standing his increasing weakness, he did conscientiously, 
Madeleine joined him, and they both went together, to sit 
in a retired place with Sirrah, and the grandfather's Book. 

The little girl read it regularly every day to her companion, 
who listened more and more eagerly to it. Beppo mado fuw 
remarks; he reflected a long while on what he heard- 
Sometimes Madelcine, weary with his silence, lifted her 
head from her book, thinking to see him asleep; but the 
large, dark, bright eyes fixed on her, quickly undeceived 
her, and she went on reading without tiring to the end of 
the chapter she had begun. Little by little, day after day, 
light was dawning in tho mind of this neglected boy. A 
sweet and persuasive influence was working in his soul; ho 
heard the voice of the Lord; his heart, thirsting for love and 
happiness, was opened insensibly to the great and solemn 
truths of life and death. So true it is that the gospel alone, 
in its eloquent simplicity, has more power to penctrate the 
soul, and to convince it, than the reasoning of the most 
subtle and profound philosophers, 

On this day Madeleine was gloomy; she sat down 
without speaking; she restcd her head upon her hand and sat 
motionlcss, forgetting the grandfather's Book. 

Beppo looked at her in silence. He partly guessed what 
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was passing in the little girl’s heart, for he had witnessed 
the end of the preceding scene. Alas! he knew but too 
well that it would be the prelude of many other scenes of 
the same kind; he knew his master; and notwithstanding 
the comperative indulgence, which he had until then 
manifested towards Madeleine, the boy was sure it would 
change before long. 

All at once, Madeleine hastily sat up, her dark eyes 
flashing with indignation. 

‘“‘T hate her !” she cried, clenching her teeth. 

Beppo regarded her with astonishment. ‘“ Who do you 
mean?’ he asked. : 

“Her! Ciska, that wicked girl. I cannot bear her. It 
was she who caused me to be punished, and punished 
unjustly too! Oh! I have known for a long while that she 
does not like me. I was always mistrustful of her, but at 
present I hate her,” added she, laying great stross on the word. 

Feelings of sadness, of anger, and of hatred, were 
contending at this moment for her passionate soul. Ah! 
grandfather, what would you have said, if you had heard 
your little Madda speak in this way ? 

Beppo continued to look at her; he had never seen her in 
such a state. The expression of her features, usually so 
sweet and pure, almost frightened him—although he was 
used to churlish manners and violent language. 

“Be calm, Madeleine,” said he at length. 

“No!” she replied, giving free course to her fury, “I 
will not be calm; she caused me to be beaten. Oh! I 
could kill her! yes, I could!” 

“Oh! be quiet, Madeleine; do not scream so loud. They 
might hear you,” Beppo implored her. ' 

But the little girl was too much irritated to stop midway. 
Some more powerful arguments than that of Beppo would no 
doubt have been necessary to allay her excitement, if he had 
not suddenly bent himself down, pressing his hand hard 
upon his heart, feeling suffocated. In her terror, and her 
compassion for her friend, Madeleine's anger quickly I¢ft 


her. She stood by him in great consternation, desiring to’ 


relieve him, but not knowing what to do. — 

This time the paroxysm was not long.- Presently the 
poor boy breathed more easily. He smiled faintly at Madda, 
who was kneeling close beside him. 

“Oh! Beppo, I-am so grieved. It is my fault, without 
doubt, that you have had this fresh attack of suffering.” 

Ho shook his head gently. 

“It is passed,” he said, in.a low voice “ Now sit down 
there and read me something, will you?” 

Madeléine took up the Book, which had slipped dow on 
the ground, and opened it at the end of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke; she read with a voice which trembled more 
and more the account at once so simple and so touching. 
of the sufferings of Christ. Beppo had hidden his face in 
his hands to conceal the tears which he could not withhold. 
At those sublime words, “ Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do,” the voice of the little reader failed: she 
could scarcely go on, for she felt herself rebuked in her 
conscience, She heard an inner voice which plainly repeated 
to her, “Have you forgiven? Do you not know that you 
must forgive?” And Madeleine feared this accusing voice, 
because she zrould not yet submit to it, for rebellion and 
hatred were still working in her heart. She began reading 
again, and did not stop until the end of the twenty-third 
chapter. 

Then there was a moment’s silence. 

“Of what are you thinking, Beppo?” said Madeleine at 
last. 

“Tam thinking of Him,” answered the boy, at once. 

‘Of whom? of Jesus?” 

“Yes, Iam thinking that He is so gond, 80 very good! 
How could we ever love Him enough ? ” 

‘As fur me,” said Madeleine, “I think those bad wicked 
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men treated Him very cruelly, and I do not understand how 

He could have pardoned them,” continued she, in o lower 
voice. 

“‘ Because He loved them,” said Beppo, very thoughtfully. 
“ But neither do I quite comprehend the matter. It is s0 
difficult to love those who treat you ill; however, I think it 
is possible.” 

“Do you really think so? For my part I could never 
love Ciska,” said Madeleine. 

“ Well, you know, I really hated my master, and often I 
wished him every possible evil. But since you have read to 
me the life of Jesus, I have thought a great deal about all 
those lovely things He has told us in His Book; and when 
you have talked to me about heaven, I have wished a0 much 
to be admitted. I have not.the same feelings now towards 
my master—I cannot very well explain it all to you—but 
when I see him so churlish and cruel, and greedy of gain, 
and think that he knows nothing of all these things, and 
that he will never go to Jesus, then I pity him, andl 
forget his wicked actions. Is not this what Jesus wishes 
us to feel,—what he would teach us in order to prepare us to 
be with Him in heaven. Do you not think so?” 

“Perhaps,” answered Madeleine, with hesitation ; for she 
had not understood him very well. .She had not yet reached 
the borders of that invisible world which is sometimes re 
vealed to the soul which is called to enter into it; while 
Beppo already heard in his sleep the rustling of angels’ 
wings, of which he now thought day and night. 

Nevertheless this conversation softened the little girl. 
She reflected on the words of Jesus, and on those of her 
young friend. And in looking at the old Book, bound in 
black, her thoughts were led:to her grandfather, and this 
remembrance chased away the evil thoughts from her heart. 

“Can I forgive Ciska?” she asked herself at night, at, the 
time of repeating her prayer. “O Jesus! help me, for Iam 
not good, and nevertheless I wish to be,” she cried with 
anguish. Then these words sounded afresh in her heart: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
She bowed ler head and joined her hands. - 

- “ Jesus forgave much more than I. O- Lord! I will aleo 
forgive Ciska; teach me to love her.” Tears fell down her 
checks, but when she arose again her conacience was relieved 
of a great burden, and her eyes shone with a soft reflection. 

- At this moment Ciska entered their compartment. She 
pushed against Madeleine, who was standing in the middle 
of the narrow space, and she uttered a spiteful exclamation 

“What not yet in bed, beggar that you are! Goalong, 
get out of the way, and-very quickly -too, or I will teach you 
to stop up my way,” said the angry young gipsy. 

Madeleine did not breathe a word, she disappeared quickly 
under the thin coverlet-—happy inspite of her wicked 
companion; for peace had descended into her soul. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
No. XVIII. 


What name did Christ call Himself, when He said He 
gave His life for the sheep ? 


1. Who wrote the Book of Proverbs? 
2. What did the children in the temple cry to the Lord? 
. Who went into heaven by a chariot of fire ? 
. Who wrote two Epistles to Timothy ? 
. The mother of Samuel. 
. Who obtained a double portion of Elijah’s spirit? 
. In whose house did the spies, whom Joshua sent, 
lodge ? 
S§. Whom did Samuel anoint to be king ? 
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XIL—ANOTHER ADIEU. 







EPPO,” said Madeleine to her companion, 
some days later, “you have never told 
me about your childhood; have you 
always lived with this company ?” 

‘“‘ No, but I scarcely recollect my earliest 
years. I lived in a narrow, dark street, in 

a large town; it was in a poor and dirty 

neighbourhood. I had plenty of little play- 

fellows, ragged and ignorant like myself, and 

we played all day in the interior court of our 

house.” 
“Had you not a mother?” 

“No,” replied Beppo sadly. “I have never even known 
the name of my parents.” 

“Qh! poor Beppo!” cried Madeleine, touched with 
compassion at the thought of this complete destitution. 
«* With whom, then, did you live?” 

“I lived with an old woman who brought up me and 
several other children. She sent us to beg in the best parts 
of the town, and when we did not carry her back enough 
half-pence, she beat us.” 

“Do you remember the name of the town ?” 

Beppo thought for a moment; then he answered, “I am 
not sure of it; I know that the people did not speak French 
there, although I have forgotten my native tongue. It was 
a seaport, and I remember I loved to see the masts of 
the ships in the bright sunshine. There were also fine 
churches. Sometimes the air was very hot, so hot that I 
often slept, lying on their white marble steps.” 

“It was in Italy, then, for certain,” said Madeleine. 

“‘T believe it was.” 

“How did you come here?” 

“One day the master came into our court; he talked a 
long while with our old woman; then she called us—we 
were’ four or five little boys—and she made us stand up 
before him. He examined us carefully, and ordered us to 
run and to jump; at Jast he counted some pieces of money, 
and gave them to the old woman, took my band, and led me 
away, telling me that henceforth I belonged to him. As he 
did not heat me, it was all the same to me, and I went away 
with him, without concern.” 

‘“« How old were you ?” 

“ Five, or six perhaps.” 

At this moment an imperious voice called the children. 
It was time for the rehearsals. Beppo made haste to go 
and get the ponies ready, and to lead them into the circus. 

-When another hour had passed, he returned to fetch the 
two fuming animals. He said to the master, while 
gathering their bridles in his hand, 

‘Master, may I teach Birichino to take care of them? I 
think he will do it conscientiously.” 

The master started and frowned. 

‘‘ What do you mean by that, you good for nothing fellow ? 
Have you another fit of laziness ? ” 

Beppo looked up to him with the honest expression of his 
iarge eyes, which appeared still larger, now that his face had 
become thinner, and more lengthened by sickness. 

* You know the contrary, master,” he answered quietly: 
“but I could not do it much longer: my strength fails me.” 

“Very well,” muttered the master in an impatient tone, 
“call Birichino, and do what you like.” 
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Thereupon he turned on his heel, and went away 
whistling, to keep himself in countenance, for in reality 
he well knew that poor Beppo was not lazy, and that stripes 
of the whip would not restore his strength. 

Birichino was 9 young clown of astonishing agility and 
suppleness ;—his origin was not well known ; his shape, his 
face, and even the sound of his voice, combined to give 
that burlesque air which just suited his vocation; and 
whenever he entered the citous, whether it was on his head 
or his feet, a general burst of laughter wasthe result. The 
master appreciated his talents, and scarcely ever treated 
him harsbly. 

As to his companions, they all liked him ecaiias of his 
good humour which was at the same time both waggish 
and sweet. He was merry, well disposed, incapable of doing 
harm to anybody or anything whatever. Beppo was very 
fond of the ponies; and for some weeks past the thought of 
giving them up to the mercy of 8 surly or cruel man had 
tormented him. On reflection it had occurred to him that 
Birichino alone deserved his confidence; and he worked 
up his courage to the point of speaking about it to Master 
Gasparo. 

At Beppo’s call, the young clown, who lay stretched 
carelessly in the shade, answered him with the voice of 
pulcinello. 

“What do you want of ‘me, my little boy ?” 

* Come here, I pray you.” 

After a long groan which expressed what a trouble he 
experienced in rising, he stood up, and came waddling 
forward. 

“At your commands, my darling,” said he, placing one 
hand upon his heart, and accompanying the gesture with a 
grimace. 

“Come, Birichino,” said Beppo, looking him full in the 
face, ‘can you be serious for & moment and listen to 
me?” 

“ Serious ? forsooth ! ! Nobody i is more so than I am,” cried 
the clown, beginning & succession of sa a “speak, for I 
am listening.” 

Beppo had known him for a long time: so without 
troubling himself further, he gave him the master's orders 
that he should help him to take care of the ponies until 
that—here Beppo stopped. The clown immediately ceased 
his somersaults. 

“Me!” he cried, “that I should become a groom? that 
would little suit me! How came you to think of me? I 
shall cortainly brush the poor beasts’ coats backwards, or I 
shall tie their tails to the rack and they might meditate on 
their supper without touching it: that would be a good 
joke!” and sitting down on the ground, the clown held his 
sides which shook with laughter. 

Beppo, becoming impatient, remonstrated,— 

“ Come, Birichino, be reasonable, if that is possible : look at 
these poor things, the water is streaming down their coats, 
we cannot let them wait any longer; come with me to the 
stable, you shall help me bo rub them down, and I will 
explain everything to you.” 

There was mingled sweetness and firmness in Beppo’s 
way of speaking which was irresistible. Birichino follawed 
him without saying more. When they were in the stable 
Beppo began his work, but he trembled so much that he 
could scarcely get to the end of it. His short and hurried 
breathing, and the cold perspiration which bathed his 
temples, indicated great weakness... Birichino watched him 
for a moment in silence, then taking himself a handful of 
straw he gently pushed his comrade aside, saying in quite a 
different tone,— 

“Go away, my boy, you are too weak for this task: let 
me do it—your favourites will never have been better rubbed 
down, you may believe me.” 

“ You seo plainly,” replied Beppo, with a faint smile, “ it 
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was necessary for me to get a substitute, and it is because I 
knew that my ponies would be in good hands that I named 
you to the master.” 

Birichino continued his work with an energy of which he 
would not have been thought capable when he lay atretched 
in such a lazy manner under the trees. 

He mixed his work with friendly or comic phrases, 
sometimes intended for the ponies, who looked at him 
greatly astonished at the change of hands, and sometimes 
for Beppo. 

“They are very pretty, these two little things,” began the 
clown, when he was sure there was not a trace of humidity 
left on their firm and shining coats. “ Do they never kick? ” 

“‘ There is no danger of that while they are treated kindly: 
but, if they were used roughly and offended, I would not 
answer for them—they are proud. - Poor darlings,” added 
Beppo, passing his wasted fingers through the long and 
silky mane of the black pony, “they Know me s0 well! we 
love one another. You will be good, will you not? with 
Birichino, for he is kind, and when I am gone he will take 
great care ef you.” 

A tear shone in the clown’s eyes—an incautious tear 
which he disguised under a grimace, while the pony, to 
whom Beppo was speaking, pricked up his fine ears as if 
the better to listen to his friend. 

“These animals,” said Birichino, “speak and feel like we 
do—they must not be depreciated or tormented; I under- 
stand how one gets attached to them.” 

“Yes,” said Beppo, “you have a good heart, Birichino, 
and that is the reason why I wished to give them up to you, 
before I go away.” 

“You go away? what de you mean?” and the clown, 
who was filling the rack with hay, stopped short. 

“You know quite well, my friend,” said Beppo calmly; 
“have I the look of health?” 

“ Not altogether, it is true; but with time and care,” —here 
Birichino, rather troubled, stopped short agafn. 

“Time, it can do nothing for me :—care——” Beppo 
laid a perticular stress on this word, “‘ we must not expect 
that heré; no, Birichino, I do not deceive myself. Very 
soon I shall be gone from this world, and I rejoice at it,” 
added he. 

“Well, that is something quite original |" cried the clown; 
“and you rejoice at it. Did any one ever hear!” 

“Do you think that I have been happy?” asked Beppo. 
“ Life has given me nothing, neither enjoyment nor affection. 
I should now be in heartfelt despair if God had not had 
pity upon me; He has taught me about Jesus and heaven, and 
I believe that I shall go there,” continued he, with a bright 
smile. ; 4 
The clown looked grave. 

“I do not understand much about all that,” he said, 
shaking his head; “but come, now our animals are in 
order, let us go and enjoy the cool air under the awning of 
the caravan, and you shall tell me a little more about it, will 
you ? tid 

The two boys sat down, one of them on the rail, with his 
legs dangling, the other leaning against the door. Then 
Beppo related in a few words the history of the past weeks, 
he recited some of the beautiful stories which the grand- 
father’s book contained, and he finished by repeating that 
he was glad to go to Jesus. Birichino went away quite 
thoughtful. 

“It is curious, all the same,” he said to himself. ‘“ Here 
is one who has not perhaps three weeks to live, yet I would 
change places with him, yes, I would; for after all, the 
great leap must be made sooner or later and then ?——” 

Ah! Birichino, poor clown, you are not the only one 
before whom there rises in letters of fire this terrible question, 
“And then ?””—but if your soul is hungry and thirsty, He 
who created it will not leave it without a response. 
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HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXXIMI.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUB LORD. 


Text for theday. ‘“ Hold thou me up, and TI shall be safe ; 
and I will have respect unto thy statutea continually.” 
(Psa. cxix. 117.) 

Read Matt. xiv. 22-36. The multitude had eaten and 
been satisfied with the bread that Jesus gave them; and 
now, where did He send His disciples? What did He do with 
the multitude? And wheredid He Himself go? He wentto 
the mountain, not to rest, but to pray, for there was nothing 
that so refreshed His spirit as communion in prayer with 
His heavenly Father. And there He knelt on the mountain 
side alone, while the darkness fell on sea and land, and the 
stars shone out in the clear heavens as hour after hour passed 
away. But it was no time of peace with His disciples. 
Their little ship was now far out upon the waters, on their 
way to Capernaum (see John vi. 17); when one of those 
violent storms to which that lake is liable swept wildly 
down from the hills, and in spite of all their toil in rowing 
they could not make way against it; the boat was “ tossed 
with waves, for the wind was contrary.” How they must 
have wished that Jesus had been in the boat! How they 
must have called to mind His words of power when once 
before they had been in danger on that lake! Do you 
remember what He said af that time to the stormy wind and 
the raging sea? (Mark iv. 39). And what was the effect of 
His words? Now He was not with them, and great was 
their danger. But the eye of Jesus pierced the darkness. 
Read Psa. cxxxix. 12. He saw the tempest-tossed vessel, 
and He saw the trouble of their hearts, and in the fourth 
watch of that dreary night, “ Jesus went unto them, walking 
on the seal” What a journey was this! Here we may 
trace the footstepsof God! Read Psa. lxxvii. 19. Through 
the darkness the disciples dimly saw a form approaching 
them, walking where human foot had nevertrod. What did 
they feel? What did they cry? They took Him fora spirit; 
they did not know it was their Best Friend who was coming 
to help them. But soon the voice of Jesus dispelled their 
fear; what did He say? Oh, blessed and welcome words 
to all who love their Lord ! 


“Toss’d with rough winds and faint with fear 
Above the tempest, soft and clear, 

What still small accents greet mine ear? 
‘’Tis I; be not afraid!’” 


One of those loving disciples now asked leave to go fo his 
Lord; which was tt? who could it be but the warm-hearted, 
eager, ardent, fearless Peter? And Jesus granted his prayer. 
“ Come,” he said, but when once fairly out on the stormy 
waves with the boisterous wind roaring round him, the 
disciple’s heart failed him ; ah! he could not tread on that 
watery floor like his Master! Sinking, fearing, trembling, 
he uttered one short prayer, only three little words—twhat 
were they? And immediately the Lord saved him; imme- 
diately His hand was put forth and Peter was raised from 
sinking, and led to the ship safe and sound. But what did 
the Lord say tohim? It wasa warning and a rebuke; if he 
had not doubted, Peter would not havesunk. Then when 
Jes s and Peter were in the ship, the wind ceased, and the 
other disciples, fall of wonder and thankfulness, came and 
worshipped; and what did they say ? 

To what land did they now come? and how were they 
received ? 

Repeat your text for the day. These might well beve 
been Peter’s words. May they be yours in every time of 
temptation and trouble, when the rough waves of life fill 
your heart with fear and you feel ready to sink! Jesus 18 
near! Jesus cares for you; He never turns a deaf ear to the 
cry of “ Lord, save me!” 

Sing,—“Just as I am.” 
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said Madeleine, with childish simplicity, in the midst of 
her tears, “You must tell them that I do not forget them, 
and that I will try always to be—a good girl.’’ 

“ How shall I know them ? ” said he, in a thoughtful tone, 
‘‘ for I have never seen them.” 

Madeleine had not theught of that. 

“Tt is true,” said she, ‘‘but—perhaps they see us, and 
then they will come to you, to ask about me!” 

The two children conversed, exchanging their questions 
of innocent wonder until the sun sinking below the horizon 
warned Madeleine that it was time to go and prepare for 
the evening exhibition. But she could not decide to go 
away. She was still kneeling near her young friend. 

‘*T cannot leave you thus,” she said softly. “Oh! if the 
master would for once let me off!” 

“Do not trouble yourself about me, Madda,” said Beppo 
with a sweet smile. “Go courageously. But if you will 
do me a favour, leave me the grandfather’s Book.” 

“You do not know how to read!” said she, astonished. 

“No, but I like to look at it, and to hold it in my hands; 
it speaks to me of the Lord, and then I am no more afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what? ” 

“Of dying,” said Beppo, in a low voice. “Sometimes 
when I remember how wicked I[ have been, it seems to me 
almost impossible to go to heaven; then I think of the 
‘thief’—you know? Jesus pardoned him, and He will 
pardon me also. I feel it here,” added he, placing his hand 
on his heart. “ But the sight of the Book helps me.’’ 

“‘ What are you doing there, Madeleine ?” cried Birichino, 
popping his head suddenly through the inner door which 
led from Beppo’s retreat into the ponies’ stable. “Did you 
not hear the call? I am getting the ponies ready. Be 
quick if you would not be too late.” 

“T-am coming, I am. coming!” answered Madeleine, 
frightened at being Jate; ‘adieu, Beppo, or rather au 
revoir,’ she said, correcting herself. 

He smiled and said, “‘ Adieu, do not forget your promise !”’ 

Madeleine went running away; she looked back and 
waved her hand to him. 7 

Her heart was heavy that night, she had a vague 
presentiment of misfortune. 

“ You are terribly behind,”’ said Ciska, who was finishing 
her toilet in their compartment. ‘ Where do you come 
from, gad-about ?” 

Madeleine made no reply, but dressed so qnickly that she 
was ready just at the moment when it was her turn to 
make her appearance before tho public. But her mind was 
absent, and she did not perform her part as well as 
usual. . | 

More than one severo frown from Master Gasparo; more 
than one prudent warning from the clown, who, from time to 
time, found means to approach her in a quiet way, brought 
her back to the reality. At last, for good or for ill, she 
came to the end of her part in the little tmprovised play ; 
she danced, she executed feats of jumping on the black 
pony. Thus the hours fled away; the evening was ended, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

Madeleine free from all restraint, escaped without being 
seen, and ran, still in her riding dress, to Beppo’s caravan. 
When she came near, she saw him, still reclining in the 
same attitude, his face turned toward the heavens, holding 
the little Book pressed closely to him with both his 
hands. 

The stormy clouds, which had rendered the atmosphere so 
heavy during the day, were dispersed ; the moon shone in 
the clear sky ; and a light breeze which came from the Jura 
cooled the barning cheeks of the little girl as she went up 
the steps of the caravan, 

“How are you, Beppo? I could not go to bed without 
coming again, to say good-night—are you asleep?” she 
added, bending over him, for he did not answer. But 
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quickly Madda drew back with such a sorrowful cry that 

Birichino, who had just brought back the ponies into the 
stable, ran to her, quite frightened. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ 

Madeleine, without speaking, pointed with her hand to the 
pale face of Beppo, rendered still more pale in the silver 
moon-beams which fell directly upon him. 

Birichino understood it immediately. ‘ Poor boy!” he 
said in a tone very different to that in which he usually 
spoke. “It is ended and well ended too,” added he, placing 
his hand gently on the already cold fingers of the boy who, 
orphaned and without an earthly home, had just a moment 
before entered into the Father’s house. 

“Ts he dead then?” asked Madeleine, in a scarcely intel- 
ligible manner. 

Before he could answer, an imperious, angry oice 
sounded near. 

“What is the matter again? Must this poy put all my 
people into disorder? What are you doing here, you good- 
for-nothing minx?” continued the master harshly, ad- 
dressing Madeleine, 

Birichino interposed. 

“Took at him, master,” said he, in a tone at once firm 
and respectful. 

And the master sooked—his anger cooled az if by en- 
chantment. What did he see then, that he was thus 
subdued ? 

Beppo appeared to repose in the calmest slcep; his 
relaxed features had taken the expreasion of an almost 
heavenly purity ; there was a smile upon his lips—his whole 
person, indeed, bore such an impress of trauquillity and 
happiness, that as he Jooked, the master felt himself pene- 
trated with an involuntary respect, and an unaccountable 
fear. : 

Madeleine’s sobs at length recalled him to himself. He 
passed his hand rapidly over his forehead. 

‘We must make the declaration, and he must be buried 
to-morrow,” said he hastily to Birichino: “and you, little 
one, go away to bed, it is quite time,” added he, turning to 
Madeleine. . : 

“ Oh! let me stay here a littlo while longer,” she besought 
He answered only by a nod of the heaa, and went 
away quite thoughtful. Of what was he thinking ?—this 
uncivilised, careless mountebank?—of that smile upon 
Beppo’s countenance, that mysterious sweet smile which he 
did not understand, but which followed him in spite of 
himself. What was it thon that made Beppo so happydin 
leaving this world? Master Gasparo felt perplexed, and in 
his dreams in the night season he still had glimpses of poor 
Beppo’s smile. 

The next day, towards evening, a grave was dug in 8 
retired corner of the cemetery of the little neighbouring 
town. A humble coffin was let down into it, without 
ceremony and without show. A boy, a little girl, and s 
dog were the only mourners. When the last shovelfuls of 
earth had been sufficently heaped up by the grave-digger, 
the little girl knelt down upon the lowly mound, and ex- 
claimed in the midst of her tears, “Oh! Beppo, Beppo! why 
did you not take me with you? I should have been so glad 
to go also.” 

And the orphan wept a long while without restraint. 

“Come, Madeleine,” at last said Birichino, in his gentlest 
voice, ‘ hush your grief, you cannot make the poor boy 
come back again.” 

Madeleine rose up without replying. What could she have 
said? Slowly she took, with her companion, the road to their 
encampment. She felt very lonely. That night she pressed 
close to her heart, with moro love than ever, the grand- 
father’s Book, to which was now joined the remembrance of 


Beppo. 
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MADELEINE. 
XIV.—NEW TRIALS. 


OW long are you going to lie there 
like a lazy bones?” said Ciska, one day 
in a tone of derision, to our little 
Madeleine, who was lying on her bed, 
having had a fall from her horse. 

Madeleine made no reply. Life ap- 
peared to her very hard; her heart was 
weighed down by complete solitude. 
Poor Madda! since the death of Beppo, 
everything had appeared to her to go 
wrong. She could neither play her part, 
nor perform her exercises in the high 
school with the same animation as for- 
merly; and she had even lost her interest in the ponies 
themselves. Also sho had been scolded and beaten many 
times, and at length she had the awkwardness, as the master 
called it, to fall from her horse in a dangerous leap, and 
from that time shoe had lain on her bed, having for her only 
companion her faithful dog Sirrah, who would not leave her. 

Ciska had finished her gay toilet as dancing girl. It 
was with o proud smile of triumph that she turned from the 
little looking-glass. She was prepared to go out, but on 
stepping backwards, she trod upon Sirrah’s foot, and he 
gave a sharp bark. “You ugly brute,” exclaimed Ciska, 
giving him a kick, “you are always in my way!” 

“Stop; you have no right to touch him! it was your 
fault!” cried Madeleine, raising herself quickly. 

“What is that you are saying?” she said; “ that I havo 
no right to strike this wretched dog. I like that. There, 
take that for your impertinence,” and she gave Madeleine a 
box on the ear. Then opening quickly the door of the 
caravan, she pushed the dog outside, without troubling 
herself about his growling. 

“Oh! you are bad, bad,’”’ cried Madeleine pale with 
anger, the gipsy answering only with a scornful laugh. 

Similar quarrels were too frequent. 

Madeleine had scarcely recovered herself before the door 
opened to let in Master Gasparo. The stern and cloudy 
expressson of his face foretold nothing good. 

‘Still in bed! ” said he roughly; ‘you ought to have been 
well long ago; get up and let me see how you can walk.” 

Madeleine dared not reply. She got up trembling, and 
took some steps across the narrow space. 

“ Well, lazy one, it seems to methat you are better. What 
hinders you from returning to your work? ”’ 

“ But,” said the child, “ it still hurts me to put my foot to 
the ground, and I cannot stand upon it.” 

“Bah! that is only an excuse. To-morrow you must come 
to the exercises. I will not feed you if you do not work.” 

And the man went away. Madeleine drew a deep sigh, 
aud then she began to cry. 

“It is Ciska, I am sure,” she murmured; “ who has told 
him that I am well, and that is not true. She is so wicked | 
Oh! I will not remain here!” 

While she was thus grieving in solitude, she felt something 
cold suddenly placed in her hand. It was Sirrah, who had 
found means to glide into the caravan after the master, 
and who was thus seeking to comfort her. 

“It is you, Sirrah, poor fellow. I love you very much,” 
Madeleine said to him, holding with her hands the fine 
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large head of the spaniel. ‘ Whatshould I do without you? 
But we will go away soon, will we not ?—far away from 
these bad people who hate us.” 

The dog looked at her with his intelligent eyes, and 
wagged his tail as a sign of affirmation; then licking her 
hands, he lay down close beside her, as if to say, “I will 
never leave you.” 

The following days were painful. Madeleine's foot still 
caused her much suffering, nevertheless she was forced to 
take her part in the plays; but the more severe perform- 
ances of which she was incapable were dispensed with. 
She felt herself more and moro isolated and unhappy in 
the midst of these people. 

Birichino, it is true,was kind to her. Every time he met 
her, he had a friendly word for her, and rendered her little 
services when opportunity offered. But the volatile and 
careless temper of the clown prevented Madeleine from con- 
fiding in him; besides, he was much older than she was, and 
that alone would have been an obstacle to their intimacy. 
The child instinotively avoided the young men of the com- 
pany, for their language and manners among themselves 
were often offensive, and notwithstanding her youth and 
inexperience she was disgusted with them. So true it is, 
that the first impressions received in childhood, the first 
principles implanted in the heart, leave a conviction so deep 
and lasting that it requires many years to weaken or efface 
it. Madeleine had always lived surrounded by poor but 
honest people, which she could not forget. 

Until now, however, she had never suspected the mounte- 
banks to be wanting in honesty. She knew they were 
uncivilised, coarse, and even cruel; but though certain 
circumstances and certain things had sometimes astonished 
her, she did not think they were thieves. A disagreeable 
surprise was still in store for her on that point. 

One evening, before her foot was quite well, there was a 
grand performance in the public placo at Yverdon. After 
a littlo comic play, Ciska began performing by herself a 
Spanish dance, and while the public were gazing with 
admiration at the native beauty of the young gipsy, her 
graceful attitudes, her undulating, supple movements, Judith 
called Madeleine, and ordered her to carry round the col- 
lecting bowl. As the child passed through the crowd, 
dressed in a pretty “little red riding hood ”’ sort of costume, 
Judith followed her. Affecting an air of indifference, and 
taking advantage of the attention of the spectators being 
taken up by the little collector, she contrived, with great 
dexterity, to eteal different articles, such as pocket-handker- 
chiefs, tobacco-boxes, and purses. At a certain moment, 
Madeleine, as she was holding the bow] to an honest country- 
man, who was gazing intently with his mouth open, suddenly 
caught sight of Judith, partly conccaled behind him. 

“Ah, you are asking for something, little one, eh?” said 
the peasant, with the heavy drawling manner of country 
speech. “ Wait; I must find a sixpence for you.” 

Thus saying, the good man sought a long while in his 
jacket-pocket, and then he drew out a little leathern bag 
and opened it; after having jingled together some five- 
shilling pieces, he found the sixpence, and gave it to the 
child, and returned the little bag to its place. 

Madeleine thanked him, and was going on collecting, 
when she saw Judith suddenly thrust her hand into the 
countryman’s pocket, to take away his purse. The child 
uttered a faint cry, and turned pale. Her frightened look fixed 
on Judith attracted attention, and all eyes were directed 
that way. Then, with an imperturbable coolness, the woman 
came forward and said— 

“Well, what is the matter? Is your foot still painful?” 

Madeleine could scarcely speak. “Come with me,” said 
Judith. “I will put some ointment on your wound.” And 
tuking the child by the arm, she drew her away from the 
circle of spectators. Then her expression changed. 
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“Tittle serpent!” she muttered between her teeth, 
* could you not be quiet? a little more, and you would have 
made the police take hold of me, Is it thus that you repay 
me for all the trouble I have taken about you?” 

‘‘ But,” said Madeleine trembling, “it was stealing.” 

“After all, what does that signify?” said the wretched 
woman, roughly. 

‘It is wicked to steal,” said the child, resolutely; and 
while speaking she raised her large eyes to Judith, who 
was forced to look down under their genuine and clear 
expression ; but anger overcame her. 

“Repeat that again,” she cried, shaking Madelcine by the 
shoulders, 

“Yes,” said she, her courage rising in proportion as 
Judith’s fury increased, “I know it is wicked. Grandfather 
always told me s0; and so did mother also.” 

All the answer the wicked woman made was to give 
Madeleine a hard box on the ear, which drew from her a 
cry of pain; and she was on the point of administering a 
second, when Sirrah, bounding suddenly to the side of his 
mistress, set his teeth roughly into the virago’s wrist. 
Madeleine was frightened at the boldness of her dog, for it 
required nothing less than her interference to make him let 
go. Judith was pale with pain and with rage; she cast 
upon the child a look full of hatred. Wrapping her hand- 
kerchief round her bleeding wrist, she said, “‘I will pay you 
off—you two—I will teach you to call us thieves.” 

She would have said more; but Madeleine did not wait 
for the rest; she took up her bowl again to finish her task, 
endeavouring to smile and be courteous, in spite of her 
inward suffering. Then, having carried the moncy to the 
master, she ran to take refuge in her bed, where she wept a 
long while, with her head resting upon Sirrah’s, who had 
followed her. 

“What will become of me?” the little girl asked herself 
with anguish. ‘“ To-morrow they will be sure to beat me, 
and perhaps they will also treat Sirrah badly. Oh! if I did 
but know where to go! If I knew only what to do!” 

All at once, in the midst of her despair and loneliness, 
Madeleine seemed to hear in her heart a voice which 
whispered, “Take courage, my daughter, the Lord will 
provide.” 

“The Lord will provide!” yes it was what her old grand- 


father had often repeated, always so believing and so joyful. 


Then Madeleine remembered God. She bowed her head, 
joined her hands, and prayed with all the ardour of her 
youthful heart. When at last she went to bed, she felt some- 
what relieved of tho weight that oppressed her. ‘“ God will 
certainly help me,” she thought, “ He always does; grand- 
father told me so, and I believe it.” Then she went to sleep 
with the feeling that she was no longer alone. 

Yes, God watched over her, for the next day, instead of the 
blows she expected, she was left perfectly quict. Judith, it 
is true, always gloomy and morose, did not speak a word to 
her; but the master made no allusion to what had passed on 
the preceding evening. Was it by discretion? The litile 
girl neither knew nor understuod anything, except that her 
heavenly Father took care of her. On that day, moreover, 
the camp was moved, and the company quitted Yverdon, 
continuing its stages along the borders of the Lake of 
Neuchatel. 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXXIV.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUR LORD. 
Tex for the day. “Cast thy burden upon tho Lord, and 
He shall sustain thee.’ (Psa. lv. 22.) 
Read Matt. xv. 21-28. 
The journey of our Lord at this time was “ to the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon,”—not a very long journey from Galilee, 
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but it brought Him among a heathen people, and into o 

strange land. Look out ‘'yre on the map, and look out 
Sidon; both you see are on the sea-shore, and both were 
great and busy sea-ports, from which ships were sent sailing 
out upon the blue Mediterranean to many a far country. 
The men of Tyre and Sidon, however, had heard the fame 
of Jesus; some of them had even come to Galilee to hear 
Him speak; see Mark iii. 8, Luke vi. 17. And there was 
one poor woman sorely afflicted and distressed, who had 
heard of Jesus, and believed that He and He alone could 
help her, even though she wasa stranger. It is said in 
Mark vii. 26 that she was a “ Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation,” and it was to the people of Israel that Jesus came, 
but God had given this poor woman great faith, and when 
she saw the Lord, she could not be kept back from crying to 
Him for mercy. What did she call the Lord? She owned 
Him as son of David, and she asked Him to have mercy on 
her by curing her daughter,—but Jesus who was always so 
ready to hear and to help “ answered her not a word!” She 
was not easily discouraged however. In spite of the Lord’s 
silence, in spite of the words of His disciples who wished to 
send her away, she still cried for mercy. To whom did 
Jesus say He was sent? Still she came, and still she cried, 
‘Lord help mc!” Then the Lord gave an answer which 
might well have shaken a faith less strong (ver. 26). And 
now mark the humility of the woman ;—she was quite 
willing to take the lowest place. She did not claim to be 
treated like one of the children, might she only have the 
portion of the dogs, even the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table! Then the trial of her faith was over: Jesus 
had spoken thus only to bring out this faith, He knew her 
heart; he wished that others also should know it, that it 
might serve as a bright example to all. And now came 
His answer full and free, ‘“‘O woman, great is thy faith; 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt!’? How her heart must 
have swelled with gladness! How eagerly she must have 
hastened home! And what did she find there,—no longer 
8 miserable girl, “ grievously vexed with a devil;” all was 
quiet now; “the devil was gone out, and her daughter was 
laid upon the bed,” resting peaceful and calm, to the 
praise of Him who had answered her mother’s prayer, 
“ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” 
Ho it was upon whom this woman cast her burden; He 
sustained her to bear the trial of the faith in her heart. 
And Ho gives us all an important lesson by His dealings 
with this woman, a lesson which I hope you will not forget 
when the days of trial come to you. Your prmyer may not 
be answered at once; Jesus may see it needful to try your 
faith as He did that of this woman, yet His delay is not to 
be taken a8 a refusal. , Perhaps the Lord wishes to humble 
you, that you may feel how unworthy you are. This 

woman was willing to be looked upon as no better than a 

dog, so she might but receive the crumbs; “ blessed are the 

meek ;” it is to them that the Lord shows forth all His 

gooduess ! 

Sing,—‘Jesus I will trust thee ;” 
or, “ Sinful, sighing to be blest.” 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO. XIX. 

A name our Lord gives to himself. 
1. A prophetess who judged Israel. 
2. One of the stones in Aaron's breast-plate. 
3. A place celebrated for its gold. 
4, A woman who saved herself and her family, by an act 

of kindness. A. BF. & 
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in the matter.” The master posed himself so as to intercept 
the sight of the two antagonists, and said, lowering his 
voice : 

‘‘T have a little girl who is very fond of this dog, as she 
is here now I do not wish to give her pain. But come 
again to-morrow evening at eight o’clock, while she is 
playing her part in the exhibition, and I will find some 
means to give him up to you, or to send him to you.” 

“Very well, it is agreed,” said the gentleman, with a 
satisfied air; “I will come again to-morrow evening. Adieu, 
good people!” So saying, he went away slowly, not with- 
out having stroked Sirrah’s head, who permitted him to do 
it, finding, doubtless, nothing to quarrel with in that honest 
physiognomy. 

While these last words were being exchanged, Madeleine 
succeeded in tearing herself away from Ciaka’s grasp, and 
with one bound came between the dog and the actor. She 
was pale, and her eyes flashed lightning. 

“You have not a right to sell Sirrah, he is mine,” said 
she with firmness. 

«And who told you that I wished to sell him ?” said the 
man with a grin. “ Do you not see the gentleman is gone 
away?” 

Madeleine had not heard tha end of the dialogue, and she 
knew not what to believe; her instinct warned her, how- 
ever, not to trust the master. as looked at him aonbrfally, 
then she said— 

‘‘But you. promise me net to sell him? He -does ist 
belong to you.” 

The master shrugged his shoulder and looked — 
cross at her, . . 

‘“‘ You aro very. high and siighty: little one,” he said with 
his gruff voice.. “Remember I took you toth for charity, 
and if your ugly brute permits himself to growl and bite, 
surely I may get rid of him without your making any 
objection. . Now go away with your eenow and leave me 
in peace.” . 

“Yes, ‘yes,” muttered Judith, “and the farther the 
better.” 

Madeleine. wank away, ies heat uiereroeent: and her 
hand under Sirrah’s collar, 60 much she scared he would 
be taken from her, — 

“‘ He shall not leave me,” she said to herself 
lose sight of him for an instant.” . . 

Notwithstanding she was very hungry, she felt 80 repug- 
nant to go near those whom she considered her enemies 
that she would not fetch her portion of soup. Birichino, 
who was passing by with his own, perceived her squatted 
down in a corner, behind the caravans, with both her arms 
round Sirrah’s neck, MORNE wild, and her lips —s 
together. ; 

He stopped before bas, and said,— 

‘‘ Well, have you forgutten your supper? ” 

The child shook her head. 

“Then why do you not come? Do not grieve so much 
over that dog. You gain nothing by distressing your- 
self.” 

“Do you really think the master will not sell him to the 
old gentleman?” 

Now, Birichino had heard the whole of the conversation, 
and he scarcely knew what to answer; for he yjitied 
Madeleine, and did net wish to deceive her. 

“Do not trouble yourself about that, but eat this soup,” 
he said, at last, placing his red earthen basin on the 
child’s lap. 

“Oh! thank you,’ 
none yourself.” 

Birichino gave a particular kind of whistle of which he 
was very fond. 

** Pooh!” he said, “ theold woman will willingly give me 
a few more laps of it. I have been in her good graces ever 


“I will no 


said she, “but you, Birichino, have 


> 
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since I tcld her that she is 80 good-looking for her years— 
not that I think so, however, ah! ah!” added the clown 
with such a comic grimace, that even Madeleine could not 
help smiling. 

“But,” continued the merry fellow, “ when one would 
provide for his stomach”—and he patted his own with an 
epicurean air—‘‘ one must keep in the good graces of the 
cook—you have not yet learnt that, little one, and therefore 
you fave no luck. Itis a pity, however, for you are a pretty 
sprig of a girl, and in three years,” added he, with an 
expressive clicking of the tongue, “you will be a famous 
rival for the other, over there.” 

How long he would have continued chatting we know 
not, loquacity being one of the chief qualities of the clown. 
However, Madeleine had finished her repast, not without 
sharing it, as usual, with Sirrah. Then she returned the 
dish, again thanking him. 

“Well, well, say no more about it; I will ran and look in 
the porridge pot,” said Birichino, “and you, Madds,” con- 
tinued he, lowering his voice, “watch over your dog, 
especially to-morrow evening.” Then he went away, giving 
her a significant glance. . 

Madda, being now alone, began to reflect ; she did not 
cry, no; she had already shed so many tears in the short life 
ot her childhood that they no ae flowed mere but a 
great distressarose in her heart. 

_ She had borne a great deal—now it was enough ; she had 
many times felt deeply hurt, nay, even shocked at tho in- 

justice of the dealings of the master and of Judith; bat 
this last blow surpassed all the others, for they threatened 
to tear away from her her last friend, and to this she would 
not submit. Her spirit was roused at the thought of giving 
up this faithful companion of her grandfather and of herself 
into the hands of a stranger. Besides, she could not live 
without Sirrah—the thought of it: alone was intolerable. 
At any price she must rescue the dog, but how ? 

There was the difficulty, which she turned about in her 
little head, without being able to arrive at any conclusion. 
She saw very clearly the danger she was in of losing Sirrab, 
all. the rest remained in obscurity. | It was now bedtime, 
and Madeleine brought in the dog, and kept him close 
to her in spite of Ciska’s ill-natured remarks, who declared 
« she would not sleep in the compartment with that vermin.” 
But when the young gipsy juined the action to the words, 
and was, going to turn him out, Madeleine placed herself 
before him. 

‘‘Do not touch him, Ciska,” she said in a tone of voice 
outwardly calm, but under which there was the prelude of 
a sterm: “he will do you no harm, only leave us quiet 
to-night, L beg you.” —_. 

There was something in Madeleine’s look that struck the 
young girl; and she thought it best to yield. 

“Just for to-night,” she at last muttered, “but I warn 
you never to bring him again into my compartment.” 

Madeleine said nothing; she lay down upon her mattress, 
put her arms round the spaniel’s neck, and whispered: 
“To-morrow !—oh ! to-morrow, my darling, we will trouble 
them no longer with our presence. Alas! where shall we 
be? who will receive us?” Big tears wetted Sirrah’s coat, 
and he passed his rosy tongue over tho little girl’s cheeks in 
a consoling manner. Madeleine did not go to sleep fore 
long while; and when at last elamber closed her eyelids, 
frightful dreams more than once startled her out of her 
sleep. She felt almost relieved in the morning, although 
the reality was scarcely better than her dreams. 

But at last it was day, and Sirrah, seated beside her, 
looked in her face, wagging his tail in a merry, friendly 
manner. 

‘¢ T will rescue you, Sirroh, I will,” the little girl whispered 
in his car. “ You may be sure I will not let you go to that 
old gentleman’s house.” 
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saw the ringer pass within two steps of her, coming down 
the old worm-eaten staircase of the tower, little dreaming 
that anyone was hidden among the rubbish of all kinds 
which filled that dark corner. 

First, he let the nuptial party out of the church, then 
the pasteur: he went out himself, and Madeleine heard tho 
key grind in the lock. What relief she experienced! She 
was saved, alti:ough locked up for the time. 

It was about four o’clock. The sun still penetrated into 
tho sacred cuelosure by a western window, and shed his 
golden beams on the green shutters and on the empty 
benches, also on the sculptures of the pretty newly-restorcd 
pulpit, of which the inhabitants of the village were not ao 
little proud. Madeleine dared not quit her retreat, fearing 
so much that the ringer, or sacristan, might come into the 
church again. The clock in the tower struck five, then six, 
then seven successively, tho little girl continuing always 
in the same place, holding the dog fast in her arms. 

At last she began to feel dull and weary, the time ap- 
peared dreadfully long ; moreover, the profound silence which 
reigned under the vaults, and the gradually approaching 
darkness oppressed Madeleine. She was not cowardly; but 
what child would not experience some kind of uneasiness if 
locked within so lonely a place where the least noise caused 
such a mysterious and prolonged sound ? 

As night came on, Madeleine found her courage beginning 

to fail She began to ask herself how she could bear a 
whole night of imprisonment in those gloomy vaults, Also 
she began to be devoured by hunger, and to divert herself 
she was fecling in her pocket, and finished by discovering 
there a crust of bread, which she shared with Sirruh. It 
was indeed little, but it was all they had. Only in turning 
out ler pocket to look for some more crumbs, Madeleine 
put her hand upon the treasure which had kept close since 
she had decided to run away. Yes, the grandfathcr’s Book 
was there: and in pressing it closely to her heart, to assure 
herself she really possessed it, she felt the sweet sentiment 
of the presence of a Friend, who would preserve her from 
all evil; her fears vanished; and before long, the little 
orphan fell asleep in her heavenly Father’s house. 

She was abruptly aroused from her slumber by the repeated 
barking of Sirrah, The door was opened: and at the same 
moment, the ringer, with his lantern in his hand, stopped 
short, much astonished to hear a dog there at that hour of 
the night. 

Madeleine, i in her desire to impose silence on her favourite, 
sprang to the front, and in so coing she struck a bench 
which stood against the wall, and it fell ith a great noise 
on the floor. 

The old ringer was scared, and uttered a sudden 
exclamation. ‘“‘What in the world is here?” said he, in a 
voice that treiabled notwithstanding his age and _ his 
cXperience. 

Madeleine, not less frightened, remained quite still, 
holding fast Sirrah’s nose in her little hands, while the dog 
continued a low growling. The ringer stood on the door-sill, 
scarcely knowing whether to advance or draw back before 
this hidden and mysterious enemy. 

“I never trembled before in my life,” he said to himsclf. 
“Tam not going to play the simpleton at sixty. I must sce 
what all this noise is about. No doubt it is some little dog 
that has strayed into the church.” 

After this monologue, which he muttered ina low voice, 
Louis Dngon held up his lantern, and went forward with 
caution in the direction from which the noise came. By the 
glimmering light of his large lantern he perceived the face 
ofa cl:ild with large dark eyes, of which the suppliant and 
despairing look might recal that of a hind at bay ;—and of 
the head ofa dog whose expression was at the same time 
threatening and good natured. It wasa group worthy of the 
pencil of on urtist. Tle little girl kneeling and holding 
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fast Sirrah, who with one foot uplifted, his cara ercct, his 
tail straight, and his nostrils dilated, appeared ready to 
spring at the least aggression: and for the frame of the 
picture, the old benches, the pulpit, and the namelcss 
rubbish, and then the gloomy vault which formed the circle 
over their heads. 

The sacristan remained a moment motionless with 
surprise, at length he said, “ What are you doing here, 
little one? How did you get in?” 

Madeleine trembled all over. “Oh! sir,” said she, “ pray 
for pity’s sake do not drive me away! let’me remain here, 
or truly those wicked people will take me aguin.” 

Sirrah being let free went and smelt over the sexton, 
who drew back, asking if the dog was fierce, and upon 
Madeleine’s reply in the negative, he came near again, and 
began to qucstion her minutely. The little girl willingly 
submitted; and if the rough voice of tlie beadle had at 
first intimidated her, the kind and frank expression of his 
countenance did not fail to restore her confidence. 

“Then,” he said, “ you are all alone in the world, without 
relations, por without friends?” 

““ Not any, sir, except Sirrah! ” she said, casting on the 
dog an affectionate look, while the creaturé having ex- 
amined the ringer attentively, and being apparently satisfed 
with what he had discovered, seated himself in front of the 
two speakers, contemplating them, and wagging his tail. 

“Yes, you appear to be a good creature,” said the old man 
stooping to caress him, “ but you aro not sufficient you see, 
although,” added he in a thoughtful manner, “men are’ 
more like brutes than such animals as you. Ah, it is so— 
but I am forgetting myself,” ho said suddenly. “It is a 
good long while past ten by my watch, and my bell has 
not rung !—Quick !—I must climb up there, little girl, and 
when I come down again, we will consider what can be done’ 
for you.” 

The reflections of the good sacriatan while going up the 
wooden staircase were not altogether couleur de rose. 

“ Ah well,” he muttered between his tecth, “ this was not 
necded. Here is another who is going to be a burden to 
the commune. There is already no lack of children here. 
These brats swarm everywhere. Where can this little ono 
be placed? What will Suzette say?” 

Upon this very perplexing conclusion, the good man 
began to pull the bell-rope. Wo will not say that the 
vibrating tones which suddenly broke the nocturnal silence 
were as regular as usual, 

After having finished his daily task, he came down again 
without hurrying himself. He reached the bottom of the 
staircase, and stood still befure Madelcine, who had been 
waiting for him, with a mixture of apprehension and hope. 

‘ What must be done for you, little girl?” he said with 
hesitation, rather as if speaking to himsclf. 

‘Can you not leave me here until to-morrow morning ?~ 
Madelcine said, in an imploring manner. 

“Teave you here? Shall you not be afraid?” 

“Oh! no! Iam much more afraid of being taken by those 
people,” said Madeleine, shivering. “Ido not wish to leave 
the church until they are gone away.” 

Jolin Louis remained thoughtful a moment. 

“You are perhaps right,” he said. ‘Stay quietly in this 
corner; I shall come at three o'clock to ring the bell; but 
you need not disturb yourself. To-morrow I will go and 
take a {urn down there, and when I see those folks have 
filed off I will let youknow. Therefore you need not worry 
yourself, my little one, and go to sleep if you can.” 

‘And with a friendly nod, the ringer disappeared. 

Madeleine heaved a sigh of relief, for she did not row 
fiel so fcrsaken; and presently she fell into a deep 

slumber. 

As to Louis Dagon, his lot was not so fortunate. 

On Icaving the church he directed his steps, lantern in 
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hand, towards a low, narrow, but neat and agreeable looking | 


house, which was opposite the large gate; a small garden 
surroundcd it, and a humble shop occupied the front. At 
this hour it was closed, at least to all appearance, but the 
old man opened with effort one part of the folding door, 
which creaked on its hinges, then he went in, and all again 
was silence. 

A little light still shone in one of the windows, and if 
some listener hed been present, he would have heard 
the distinct accent of two animated voices, which continued 
talking far into the night. Let us go in, gentle reader, and 
make a further acquaintance with the inhabitants of this 
humble dwelling. 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 


XXXV.—THE JOUBNEYS OF OUB LOBD. 


Tex? for the day. “Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord piticth them that fear Him.” Psa. ciii. 13. 
Read Matt. xv. 29 to Matt. xvi., and 12. After our Lord’s 
visit to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, where did He-go next ? 
In Galilee we find Him again, as formerly, in the midst of.a 
great crowd of suffering and afflicted people, “lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed,” sick and ill, but “None too vile or Joath- 
some for a Saviour's grace.” For “like as a father pitieth 
his children,” so the Lord pitied them, and so even to this 
day He beholds from heaven, and He pities them that fear 
Him. And it was to make us know and believe the pitying 
love of our Father in heaven that Jesus came to earth. 

The Lord not only had compassion on tho sufferings of 
men, He had compassion also on their need of food. How 
long had these people continued with Him? Why would He 
not send them away fasting ? 

One would have thought His disciples would have remem- 
bered at once how He had fed the tive thousand seated on 
the green grass in the neighbourhood of Bethsaida. Mark vi. 
39, &e. But they were. just like their fathers in the desert 
of old in Moses’ time. “They soon forgat his works,” Psa. 
evi. 13. What did they ask? Had they any bread tcith 
them? Ifthey bad had more faith they would not have 
minded having little bread, for they would have trusted 
Jesus to make it sufficient as He had-done before. This 
miracle is very like the one we read about before, but thie 
numbers are different. How many loaves were there on this 
occasion? And how many formerly? Matt. xiv. 17. And 
how many were fed at this time as compared with those fed 
before? It was all the same, to Him who fed them, what. 
the numbers were, or how much or how little bread the 
disciples had with them. His power was the mighty power 
of God, who feeds us all every day of our lives! Pea. exlv. 
15 and 16; Psa. civ. 27. 

Where did the Lord.go when He had sent the multitude 
away? Read Mark viii. 10. Here we see that He went by 
water, and the “ parts of Dalmanutha” means the district 
in which the town of Magdala lay on the west of the lake of 
Galilee, Magdala was the town of Mary Magdalene, as is 
shown by her name being taken from it. Here tle Pharisees 
and Sadducees came and tempted him; these people were 
enemies to each other, but they were still more enemies to 
Jesus. The proud Pharisees despised Him: the unbelieving 
Sadducees scorned Him; what did they ask? Would the 
Lord grant them a sign? He had given.a great many signs 
already, but they could not, or rather would not discern 
these signs. They did not care that people should be 
healed and fed and taught, though these were real signs to 
all who were willing to see the hand of God. 
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Jesus left them and crossed over the lake again. What 
was tt that now troubled the disciples. Jesus warned them 
to beware of something—wwhat was it? The disciples did 
not know what He really meant, what did they think tt was? 
Mark how Jesus reproved them for their want of faith. 
Surely after all they had seen they might have trusted Him 
to supply their wants. It was not concerning bread that He 
spoke, do you know what st was? It was of the doctrine of 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, the bad teaching that 
like the leaven of bread affects all that it is mixed with. 
Ah, let us too ‘take heed and beware of this! Let us ask 
God to keep us from the pride and the hypocrisy of tho 
Pharisees (Luke xii. 1), so natural to our sinful hearts. 
And also let us watch against the unbelief and godless care- 
lesaness of the Sadducees, equally hateful in the sight of 
God. 

Sing,—“ Rock of Ages cleft for me.” 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO. XXI. 


1. The surname of the doubting disciple. 

2. The surname of the betrayer. 

3. The third of the women who came with spices to 
anoint the body of the Lord. 

4. The husband of one of the women who stood by the 
cross of Jesus. . 

5. That which our Lord called Nathanael. 

6. A learned profession followed by one of the four 


| Evangelists. 


7. The name of the disciple whose surname wai 
Thaddeus. 

8. The village to which our Lord went with two of His 
disciples the day when He rose from the dead. 

The initials of these words give a body of men accused 
by the Pharisees of breaking the Sabbath, of eating bread 
with unwashen hands, of not fasting, and dastly, of stealing 


away the aboay. of their as from the sepulchre. 
M. A. 8. M. 


ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO, XVIII.—p. £60.—sworps.—sPEARS,—Isa. ii. 4. 


1. S-tone-ss. . . . « «© © der. xiiii. 9. 


2. W-ine-cu-p. . . . . . der. xxv. 10. 
3. O-ur inheritanc-ee. . . . lamv.2 

4. Red Se-awa . . . 1. © «© Jer. xlix. 21. 
5. D-evou-r - 6 « © « Ver. xlvi. 14. 
6. S-mithe . . . . . . Jer. xxix. 2. 


ANSWER TO ALPHABETICAL EXERCISES. 


No. m.—p. 608. 

1. C-ain . 2. 1. eh lw hehe SCGen. iv. 1. 

2. Ceanaa-n . . . « «© © Gen. xii. 5-7. 

8. C-hristia-n - « - . Acts xi. 26. 

4, C-rown . . . . ». © Pasa. xxi3. 

5. C-aptai-n . - »« »« « 1 Sam.x. 1. 

6. C-ongregation . . . . Ex. xvi. 2. 

7. C-horazi-n . . . «©. « Matt. xi. 2). 

8. C-yrenia-n . . . ~. . Mark xv. 21. 

9. C-haldea-n . . . . © Ezray.12. 
10. C-edron . . «© «. . © John xviii 1. 
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her wearisome and eccentric. The village children both 
respected and feared her. It is true she often gave them 
bon-bons; but this indulgence was accompanied with £0 
many tedious remonstrances—too well deserved, alas !— 
about thcir torn pinafores, their soiled hands, or their unpolite 
manners, that the little ones scarcely knew whether they 
were to Jaugh or to cry ! 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, Louis Dagon 
might have been seen walking through the village, and with 
an air of indifference and his hands in his pockets, going 
towards the camp of the mountebanks. 

These people were evidently preparing to start, before an 
hour’s time they would bo far away, for they were already 
harnessing the horses. 

“So then,” the old man said to himself, “they havo 
given up searching for tho little girl.” 

The fact was they had sought for her in all the corners 
and hiding-places of the village. The night before, Ciskna, 
Birichino, and Judith herself set out on an expedition to 
discover the fugitive; but the two women, although in a 
spirit of vindictiveness and malice they were desirous of 
finding the child, yet dared not search too far, nor ask too 
many questions, for fear of attracting towards themselves and 
their company an attention which would have been very 
inconvenient. As to Birichino, we may be permitted to 
suppose that if he had perceived Madeleine on one side, 
he would very hastily have looked on the other, for in the 
child’s interest he was quite decided not to find her. 

A little after seven o’clock, Louis Dagon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the caravans pass before his house. Suzette 
also saw them from the kitchen window. Scarcely had they 
passed the corner of the strect, before she called to her brother, 
‘Do you see, Louis? they are gone away.” 

“Well, yes,” he replied, without moving. 


“ Are you not going to fetch tho little girl? she must needs ; 


be yery hungry.” 

“There is no hurry,” he said phlegmatically ; “‘ wait until 
I go to ring the first bell (that is, the bell which is rung an 
hour before that for public worship) ; I will bring her at the 
same time.” 

Suzette added nothing. She well knew that it was useless 
to discuss the point with her brother, when he had taken 
anything into his head. She returned into the kitchen. 
While she was putting it in order, she sighed several times. 

“T must keep this breakfast hot another hour,” she said, 
“that will hinder me so that I shall not be able to go to 
church. Ah, what ao misfortune that Louis has found this 
child! She is going to trouble our peace; we who were so 
happy !” 

Nevertheless, without being able to account for it, Suzette 
was impatient to see the little girl, for she was not without 
feminine curiosity. 

At last Louis Dagon came, with his measured step ; he took 
down the large key from the nail, and without hastening 
took the road to the church. 

It was a bright morning in September. The sky had 
been at first foggy, but all the haze had now cleared away, 


and the dark lines of the mountains were brought out in. 


perfection upon the deep blue sky, like that of Italy. The 
large fountain played gaily in its stony basin; the little 
pigeons, glad to find it at last frce from its train of laun- 
dresses and busy housewives, bathed themselves with-delight 
in its waters, shaking out their feathers in the sunshine, 
and smoothing them with their little rosy beaks. This is 
what Madeleine saw as she glided fearfully out of tho 
church. The ringer went first, and ho specdily introduced 
her into the modest shop where Suzette was waiting for 
them, At the sight of tho long, thin, wrinkled face, and 
the large white cap, more starched than ever, the child felt 
herself trembling. But on secing the little orphan, whoso 
disordered dress, and distressed looks betrayed both miscry 


and neglect, the old lady was filled with compassion, and 
she spoke to Madeleine with such kindness and gentleness 
that she felt encouraged, and followed her quietly into the 
kitchen, where she did not require persuading toeat a hearty 
breakfast. 7 

Seeing the little girl gave part of her bread to tho 
faithful Sirrah, Suzette filled an carthen basin with various 
household scraps, and placed it near the dog. 

“Here, my beauty, eat,” she said to him kindly, “and do 
not take the portion of your mistress.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am,’’ said Madda, with such a 
grateful look that it quite touched the old lady’s heart. 

From this moment her cause was gained; but it was 
still more so when, a little later, after Madelcine had 
finished her repast, she asked modestly if she could help her 
benefactress. 

“What can you do, little one?” said the latter, quite 
astonished. 

‘*Not much, ma’am, but I will try;” and the orpban 
looked at her with her large soft and sad dark eyes. 

“Then gather together the things, and carry them to the 
sink ; then you shall take a cloth, and heip mo to wash them 
up, and put them in their place,” 

Madeleine was clever and sensible; she fulfilled these 
little duties so well that Mademoiselle Dagon was delighted, 
and said to her brother that the child was unequalled for her 
engaging manners and her cleverness. 

The day had not passed away before these kind hearts 
had already become attached to their foundling. In the 
afternoon the gossips of the place dropped in, one after the 
other, full of curiosity, badly disguised under pretence of 
interest, by which Louis was not taken in, 

“Try and make them go away,” he said to his sister, 
touching her elbow. “They dd no good here; what is the 
use of all this idle talk?” 

But the fountain might as well have been bidden to cease 
flowing. 

Tho next day all the village knew the story of Madeleine. 
Under pretence of buying needles and thread, or copy-bookg, 
old and young hastened to the shop to seo the littlo 
foreigner, who sheltered herself in a corner, quite intimidated 
at being the object of so much attention. Some charitablo 
souls were touched by the shabby state of her clothing; one 
brought her an old dress, and one a petticoat, and another 
an apron; so many things that Suzette said it would end by 
her not knowing where to stow her goods. 

Towards the evening, as they wore both looking over these 
cast-off things, to try to make the best of them, the door opened. 

‘“‘ Aro you there, Mademoiselle Dagon?” said a feminine 
voice, in a sweet and agreeable tone. : 

‘** What, madame, is it you?” cried Suzette, taking off her 
spectacles hastily, letting fall what she held in her hand, to 
go towards the visitor. 

This was a young woman of about thirty, of a simple 
and lady-like appearance. Shoe quickly came forward 
smiling, and said, “Is it true, Mademoiselle Dagon, that 
you have taken in a little friendless girl?” 

‘Alas! yes, madame. It could not be helped,” said 
Suzette, as if to excuse herself. “We did not know what 
else to do.” 

‘Where is this little ono?” 

“Here she is,” said Suzette, placing Madeleine before her 
visitor, who drew the child gently towards her, and 
questioned her with such kindness that Madeleine, being 
set at her ease, related to this lady what had happened 
in more detail than she had before done. Several times 
the tears came into Madame Seranville’s cyes, as she listened 
to her story. 

‘“‘ What was your grandfather’s name, my child ?” she said 
at last. 

Madeleine hesitated and blushed, and finished by acknow- 
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Jedging that she did not know. She mizht once have 
heard it, but she could not remember it. 

“That is unfortunate,” said Madame Seranville, “ for he 
must certainly have possessed something in Switzerland, 
which we might have been able to claim on your behalf. 
Do you forget also the name of the village where your 
grandfather lived ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but I think of gomething. I believe it is 
written in my Book.” 

She ran away to fetch the book, and placed it in Madame 
Seranville’s hands. She opened it at the first page, and 
there was written, in a large straggling hand, somewhat 
faded by time, the following words: 

“To my daughter, Catherine Nodet, in remembrance of 
her first communion 18— Vaucluse, Jura, Vaudois.” 

The grandfather's Book had again spoken. 

“But this is complete,” cried the pasteur’s wife. “We 
have here the essential part, which is the address. My 
husband is, I believe, slightly acquainted with the pasteur 
of Vaucluse. He will write to him to obtuin information.” 

Madame Seranville was an active, well-disposed peraon, 
who never put off until to-morrow what could be done at once. 

Having the name and address of John Nodet, slie left 
the shop with manifold heartfelt expressions of gratitude 
from Suzette. Madda ran to the door, and followed with a 
long gaze the form of the young woman, as ehe went down 
the street with a light and sprightly step. 

Madeleine only now began to recover from her fright. 
During the first days which followed her arrival under the 
humble but hospitable roof of the sacristan, she trembled 
at the least unusual noise, and ran to hide herself whenever 
she heard the sound of a heavy carriage in the street, 
neither would she go out of doors, so much she dreaded 
that she might be taken by the gipsies. 

It required nothing less than the repeated assurances 
of Louis Dagon, and even of the pasteur himself, to quiet 
the poor little girl. They all declared to her that these 
people had no right whatever to hez, and they would even 
be very careful not tocome to claim her. Time also had 
its influence upon her; at the end of about a week, she 
begun to feel the good effects of her change of life, her little 
fuce soon took a more open, and especially a more confident 
expression, and her dark eyes at times shone witb the glee 
or thoughtlessness of her youthful age. Nevertheless they 
never long lost a slight shade of melancholy, which only 
added an additional charm to her expressive and in- 
telligent countenance. 

As to good Suzette, that which astonished her most was, 
not having been robbed; her ideas of vagrant children were 
completely upset. 

Madeleine was so grateful for the kindness shown her 
that she did her-best to make herself useful to her pro- 
tectors. She was sometimes, according to Suzette’s ideas, 
rather too lively in her movements round the kitchen or 
in the shop; but the customers liked to be served by her 
active little hands, which found the desired articles much 
more quickly than those of the old lady. Suzette was 
not always quite pleased at this; for in her opiuion, all 
that was well done must necessarily be done slowly. 

The rescued Madeleine soon became a favourite of all the 
children in the village. As soon as she lost the fear of being 
discovered, all her youthful mirth returned. Her originality 
and vivacity placed her quickly at the head of her juvenile 
companions. She understood best how to direct and invent 
new amusements; but what gave her young companions the 
greatest pleasure were the long stories of her past life, mixe.l 
with fragments of dramatic performances. 

The children gathered together, and listened to her with 
open mouths. She willingly recited to them the little plays 
improvised by Master Gasparo; the drolleries of Birichino ; 


or she described the graceful ponics and their pretty tricks. | 
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But of Beppo sho never spoke; the subject was in her eres 
too sacred to be spoken of in the ears of such an indifferent 
audience. Also she rarely mentioned Ciska’s name, for 
she was afraid of the feelings of hatred which it still gave 
rise to in her heart. 

Sirrah had a great share in the general attention and 
caresses. Madeleine liked to make a display of her dog, 
and to show off his tricks and his intelligence. One day, 
while Madda was standing in the midst of a numerous 
group, exhibiting the talents of her fuvourite, the old gentle- 
man who had wished to buy him was passing, and he stopped 
near the children. At the sight of him the little girl was 
suddenly filled with distress, rushed toward Sirrah, put both 
her hands round his neck, crying, “ Oh, sir, I beg you not to 
take him away; he is mine, wholly mine!” 

“But I am not thinking of buying him,” he replied 
kindly. ‘I have heard your story, which has interested 
me very much. I would not separate two such faithfal 
and affectionate friends. Whatever may be my hiking 
for dogs, I will certainly not take possession of yours.” 

Madeleine was reassured, but she raised her beautiful ere 
towards the old man with still an uneasy look. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, “for indeed I would never sell 
Sirrah.” 

“You are right, my little one,” said he, “ but if you will 
do me a favour, bring your dog to me sometimes, and make 
Lim repeat his tricks, and I will give you a little reward for 
the trouble. I live there, in that house with green shutters.” 

Thus peace was concluded. 

From that time she often went with Sirrah to the pretty 
house, where the kind old bachelor loaded them both with 
bon-bons and friendly attentions. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
NO. XXIL.—A SHORT PRAYER FROM THE PSALMS. 


1. Some wise, some foolish, waiting for the call. 
Slumbering and sleeping, this they make in all. 
. Brave heart, and unsuspecting, knowing not, 
Thy certain speedy death is but a plot. 
3. He heeded not the counsellors that spoke— 
Sage elders saying, “‘ Lighten thou our yoke.” 
4. Widowed and childless, forth J go to roam, 
It haply I muy tind my long-left home. 
5. A etream beside whose banks the prophet saw 
Visions and signs unknown to him before. 
G. Thine age belies the promise of thy youth, 
Thine heart is turned aside from God and truth. 
7. Though fleet of foot like some young roe is he, 
Speed cannot save from Abner’s cruelty. 
8. “ Why callest thou me this? ”°—one little word 
That spoke a man’s opinion of his Lord. 
9. Ah, cruel king, the fate of misery 
Thy hands have often dealt, has come on thee. 
10. One who in Rehoboam’s reign was seer, 
Prophet, historian of vision clear. 
11. This did the wise king make to traverse scas, 
' And fill his land with foreigu luxuries. 
12. A kindly Jebusite who freely gave, 
Au offering beside the pcople’s grave. 
13. Its place is number three in days of yore 
Given to the Jews—then ceremonial law. 
14. Amos before, and Jonah after me, 
A minor prophet, Lurd—I speak for Thee. 
15. The Lord is this when days of trouble come, 
Our very present Help, our spirit’s Home. 
16. O thou that liveat in Surek’s verdant vale, 


Thou mak’st the strong man bow, his power to fail. 
WER 
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darling child. Madame Seranville, after having brought 
back this newly-found treasure to him, prudently left tl:em, 
and went away delighted with the happiness of these three 
friends once more united. 

“ Grandfather, oh, grandfather,” whispered little Madda, 
reclining in the arms of the old man, “I am too happy. 
God is good!” 

“Yes, my child, God is good! He has kept you; He has 
preserved you from all evil; He has led you by the hand; 
He has heard my ardent prayers, for you are restored ‘to 
me; and you have not forgotten Him,—have you?” 

‘It is vour Book that has dono all, grandfather; without 
that I should never have thought of the Lord. I ehould 
have neglected all that you taught me; I should not have 
been able to console Beppo when he was ill. In short, I 
should have felt myself much more unhappy and forsaken 
without it. Now, you will never leave me any more.” 

** No, no, as Jong as God shall leave me with you, my little 
one,” replicd John Nodet, while a tear was rolling down his 
cheek; ‘‘but I received a great shock in that last illuess, 
and the Lord will take me to Himself one day or other. 
This thought ought notto alarm you, Madeleine; for the 
Book will never leave you, and our God will provide 
without ceasing for all,as He has done until this present 
time.” 

“Oh, grandfather, do not speak of that now,” said Madeleine, 
looking at him with affection. ‘Tell me rather how you 
were cured ; and how you were able to return here. Master 
Gasparo, then, told a lio in saying you were dead.” 

‘‘Certainly. I was very ill during many days; but the 
excellent sisters—good souls that they arc !—nursed me s0 
well, that at the end of four weeks I was upon my legs 
again. From the time that I was able to speak I asked 
after you, my ghild. When at last they thought me 
restored, they told me the truth. You cannot form an 
idea, Madeleine, of my distress, in knowing you were gone 
away with the mountebanks;. I have passed tcrriblo 
moments, notwithstanding my faith in God.” 

Madeleine pressed his hand. 

“You had no more money, grandfather; how were you 
able to travel?” 

“I wrote to our good pasteur, telling him how I was 
situated; for I could not stop any longer, at the expense of 
those brave people down there: this good M. Vernet sent 
mo immediately tho sum necessary for my journey; and I 
arrived all safe, although very sad to be alone. The Lord 
has brought us together again, praised be His holy name!” 

Madeleine bowed her head, joined her hands, and prayed 
in silence. 

What ean we say more, dear readers? Madeleine is now 
bappy and in safety. She is going to bo tho joy and 
support of her venerable grandfather. Whatever hence- 
forth her life may be, she will be blessed—we feel confident 
of this; for the grandfather’s Book will be the means of 
carrying on in the heart of the young girl the good work 
begun in her childhood ! 


THE HOME BIBLE CLASS. 
XXXVI.—THE JOURNEYS OF OUB LORD. 


Text for the day. “The Lord openeth the eyes of the 
blind; the Lord raiseth them that are bowed down; the 
Lord loveth the righteous.” Psa. cxlvi. 8. Read Mark viii. 
22-34. 

The passage you have read is an instance in the first 
place, of the way in which Jesus Christ the Lord “ opened 
the eyes of the blind” as in your text for the day. Where 
did this cure take place? We have had the name Bethsaica 
mentioned before (sce Matt. xi. 21); but I must explain to 
you that it was not this Bethsaida, There wero two towns 
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of that name, one upon the Sca of Galilee, where Jesus has 
done many mighty works(see Luke ix. 10), and they Lad 
not repented (see Matt. xi. 21). This other Bethsaida was 
some miles to the north of the Sea of Galilee; it was called 
Bethsaida and Julias to distinguish it; it does not appear 
that Jesus had ever been there before He went at this 
time; but the people knew well about Him and brought a 
blind man asking Him to touch him. Mark how kindly 
Jesus treated this man; He took him by the hand and 
where did He lead him? Out of the town, away from the 
crowd by himself. At first when Jesus had put his l:ands 
on him, he was not quite cured, he saw things dimly. 
Many people seo things dimly at first when Jesus begins 
opening the cyes of their mind to see heavenly truth. But 
Jesus does not leave them in that state, He gocs on to cure 
them fully, as He did this man ; He put His hands again upon 
his eyes, and what was the effect? You seo that Jesus 
began this cure and He finished it, and He perfected it. Wo 
are by nature blind to many things that it is neccasary for 
us to sees we are blind to our own sinfulness; we do not 
sce that we need to be forgiven, and washed and made 
clean ; we do not seo the wondrous things of God’s law; 
we require to have the eyes of our understanding opened 
and enlightened, by the hand of Jesus. If we ask Him to 
do this, do you think He will refuse to grant our prayer? 
Look out and read Psa. cxix. 18; there ig a prayer for us 
to usc; read also Eph. i. 18; Acts xxvi. 18; ond 
Isa. xlii. 5. 

This is all we are told of the visit of Jesus to Bethsaida 
Julias; and now continuing His journey northward with His 
disciples to that towns did He go? Look out inthe map the 
region of Czesarea Philippi, it is quite to the north of the 
Sea of Galilec, at the foot of the great snowy mountain of 
Hermon. We are not told about the places Jesus visited at 
this time, but we bave an interesting account of His talk 
with His disciples by the way. He Legan by asking them a 
question as to what men thought of Him, then He asked 
them what they themselves thought, a far more important 
question for them. If the Lord were to come to you and ask 
you “ Whom say ye that I am?” would you bo able to 
answer, or would you be obliged to own that you had never 
thought about it? Simon Peter gave a nuble reply; read 
Matt. xvi. 16-17. As it is there given, more fully, and also 
the answer of Jesus. Who revealed this great truth to 
Peter? Let usask our Father in heaven to reveal it to cach of 
us! Jesus would not allow His disciples at tha’ time to tell 
abroad this great truth; afterwards this was just what they 
were sent to tell. Now as they walked he began to teach 
them what great sufferings were before Him ; He told them 
that He would be rejectcd of men; He said that the time 
was coming when He was tobe killed, and He also said that 
after three days He would rise again! What strange and sad 


_ things these were that Jesus spoke! One of them could not 


endure to hear this, «hich was it? It was he who had just 
made such a confession, he could not bear that Christ should 
suffer, he little knew that by His death His peoplo were to 
live! Read John xii. 32 ; Isa. liii. 5. 

Sing,—“ Hail, thou once despised Jesus.” 


ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


NO. XVII. a.—p. 640.—SHEPHERD.—Johkn x. 11. 


1. S-olomon . Prov. 1. 1. 

2. H-osanna. Matt. xxi. 15. 
3. E-lijah 2 Wings il. 11. 
4, P-aul . 2 Tim. i. 1. 

5. H-annah . 1 Sam. i. 20. 
6. E-lisha 2 Kings ii. 9 
7. R-ahab Josh. ii. 1. 

8. David ] Sam. xvi 13. 





